Geneva © 
With its classical lake 
ever attractive and inter 
esting as a resting place, 
combines beauty wealt 
and intellect. Excursion: 
to Mt. Blanc. Golf. 


Lausanne-Ouchy 


Chief point on the Simplon 
line, facing the Savoy 
Alps, the most convenient 
headquarters for excurs- 
ions in all directions. 
Educational center. Golf. 


Gstaad & Kanderste 


Both picturesque moun 
tain villages in the Bern- | 
ese Oberland, served by |} 
| the international Loetsch 
berg-Simplon line, ar 
ideal health resorts. 


Montreux-Territet- 
Glion 


Byron’s Country, with 
Lake Leman beautiful as 
-adream. Excursions to 
the Castle of Chillon, into 
the Gruyere Valley and 
Rochers-de-Naye. 


Zermatt 
Easily reached via th 
electric Loetschberg | 
Railway and Visp bask 
ing at the foot of th 
monumental Matterhorn 
with an excursion by ri 
to the Gornergrat, with 
its superb panoramas. — 


Interlaken 


The garden spot and cen- 
tral point ot the Bernese 
Oberland. Here the 
Jungfrau Railway car- 
ries you to the “Top of 
the World.” Nearby 
beckon the lovely resorts 
ot Grindelwald and 
Wengen. 


Lugano 


The ‘Athens on th 
Limmat’, at the port 
of the Alps. Conveniently 
reached from Zurich are 


In the Swiss-Italian lake 
district, a floral paradise, 
blooming in perennial 
sunshine. Then via the 
electrified St. Gothad line 
to 


All the world goes to play 
and rest in Switzerland 


Far more than just a wonderland to be visited when 
one is abroad, Switzerland is the irresistible magnet 
which draws «Americans year after year to Europe. 
To visit Europe without going to Switzerland is like 
owning a beautiful setting without the diamond. 
Here is scenery of Unbelievable contrast—gorgeous 
alpine majesty overlooking peaceful pastures, luxuri- 
ous groves and placid lakes—tiny picturesque chalets 
nestling high above splendid lake-side hotels and 
pensions with every appointment for the comfort and 
delight of tourists. Quaint hamlets and modern 
cities—splendid railroad, steamship and motor ser- 
vices—an endless variety of sports and pastimes— 
and everywhere the friendly welcome of a hospitable 
people. Excessive rates do not exist and the tourist 
pays no taxes but is treated as an honored guest. 
Write for Package No. 117 “Guide to Switzerland” 
Many illustrated booklets and maps mailed on receipt 
of 10c. to cover postage. Address, Official Agency of 
the ‘ 


Swiss FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue New York 


the Grisons 


With its 150 valleys 
alpine wonderland. It 
invigorating climate, cur- | 
ative springs and sport 
advantages have made | 
famous its St. Moritz 
Pontresina, Davos 
and’other resorts. ; 


Lucerne 


The “Mecca” of all tour- _ 
ists; its loveliness prover- 
bial, its variety of sports 
and amusements most 
interesting; the excursion 
center of Central Switzer- 
land. 
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Sanctioned Values in Trunks 


The acme of travel satisfaction is to know your 
Trunk is imyulnerable to the ordinary wear and tear and 
minor mishaps of a journey—to know it is sound, correct in 
appearance, and conyenient in its design and construction. 
For the great travel season approaching, when debilitated 
luggage must be replenished, the Sixth Floor is now featur- 
ing a particularly choice collection of Trunks of all descrip- 
tions of the finest make and most modern construction, 
with agreeable prices obtaining throughout the Department. ey 


Special Gibraltarized Wardrobe Trunks 


that offer especially good values are made of 3-ply basswood, 
| covered and bound with hard vulcanized fibre, with open 
| cushioned top, dust proof curtain and laundry bag combined, 
| shoe-box, and four spacious drawers (with locking device) 
lined with serviceable blue fabric; in three sizes; 


Full size, 41x22x25 inches, with 12 assorted hangers $47.50 
Medium size, 41x22x23 inches, with 11 hangers - 44.50 
Steamer size, 41x22x15 inches, with 6 hangers - 38.50 
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Madison Aucnw-Hitth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
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Ree -Whitcomb 
Offerings 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
Our Tours in the British Isles and on 
the Continent are varied in scope and 
duration and planned ona notably de 


MIDNIGHT SUN ANS : luxeiccale'Send fore Europe Beene 


TOURS TO ALASKA 


GRUITSE=- on New York June 26. h : < P Our tours to Alaska, the Yellowstone, 


A\W / ¥ the Canadian Rockies, California and 
The Fourth Annual Raymond -Whitcomb A\C aa the Pacific Northwest leave the Fast 


Cruise toICELAND, the NORTH CAPE \W)| frequently. Booklets upon request. 


and the spectacular Norwegian FIORDS. fX\\ “INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 
) SERVICE ” — of infinite assistance 


to those who wish to trave: without 


tions better than any other company. (This D escort. Write for our ‘‘ Guides to 


summer we have chartered the magnificent ee een ae Hpvel 


“Franconia” (20,000 tons), a brand-new 


Cunarder, the largest liner ever to cruise to 5 \ Raymond-Whitcomb 
the Northland. Single rooms and rooms with Fk, ¢ Offices 

bath unusually numerous. Write for kook- HIN eee UES 

lets, deck-plans and rates ($625 & upward). 1% | Executive Offices, 22 BeaconSt.,Boston 


New York—225 Fifth Avenue 

te 606 Fifth Avenue 
Boston—17 Temple Place 
Philadelphia—1338 Walnut Street a 
Chicago—I 12 South Dearborn Street 
San Francisco—657 Market Street 
Los Angeles—458 So. Spring Street 


We know this wonderful route and its attrac- 
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Fine 
English 
and Irish = 
Table Glass = 


TO 


Coloured 
Glass ANTIQUES. Ae #4-8¢ Crawford Street, 
DECORATIONS. Soares i, 

Millefiori By Appointment London, TW. 1 

Glass Paner | REPRODUCTIONS. to King GeogeV 
s Antique Rare 

Detailed ak Metal 

sonny S Ese Furniture, Ete. Goods 


CGECLE -DAVEIS-F.R.S.A, 


Specialist in Old Glass 
§ St. Mary Abbott’s Terr., Kensington, 


LONDON, W. 14. (TEL. PARK 4085) 
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16 J. Wickes 


X VI Gloucester Road 
Kensington, S.W. VII, 
Telephone Kensington 6461 


Write for Mouthly Stock List 


Che Grade Serued 
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ARTISTS DURING 
A CENTURY 


5 Years successtul shipping business with U.S A. 
"THE HOUSE FOR FINE FURNITURE” 


GILL & REIGATE 


73 to77, OXFORD ST., and 7,S0HOSQ.,LONDON, W.1. 
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Che Century Gouse 
Antique Galleries 


Interesting 


: OU: will be in’ London for the British 
Empire Exhibition, and will walk down 
Oxford Street. At No. 100 you may see some 
rare Waterford and Adam cut crystal glass of 
historic quality. You cannot buy many such— 
there are too few—but you can have these 
copied by the artist craft that has earned 
world-preeminence for a century. The 18th 
century soul of art still lives and creates at 
THE OSLER GALLERIES 
100, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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(Principal - Sir Algernon Tudor-Craig. ) 
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Chinese Armorial Porcelain 


Old English Furniture 


Catalogues of Armorial Seals and Porcelain 
(alphabetically arranged) post free. 


XVII™ and XVIII™ Century 
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Cyril Deakin 


26 Beauchamp place, Bromptun Road 


Look at this little Advertisement that leads you 


Straight to ALADDIN’S CAVE 
therwise ~ 
CAMEO CORNER 


(near British Museum, Tube Station) 
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100, Knightsbridge, S. W. 


For lovety Old Jewels, Cameos, Ivories, Russian Ikons Teleph 3 Tel . for 
and Engrayed Gems at Real Bargain Prices. SCONE a ceoanee A 2, 
KENSINGTON 864 KRAGTUDA, LONDON” (Old Chinese Porcelain 


1 New Oxford Street, W. Co. 1. 
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Mortlocks £10, 


Glass 
J. €. F. MORTLOCK G. E. MORTLOCK 
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Visit the 


bi @eauchamp Mlace, | {ish Glass Galleries 
: Graydon-Stannus Collection 


A Barge Gullertion of Antique Bier, Tea & Dessert 
Services always ou view, also Cut Class English & Irish 
and Gahiuet Specimens of Bristol Chlua, Waurchester, 
Chelsea, Bow, Berby aud other English & Goutinental 
Makers, Puspection Junited. 
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Brompton Road, 23, Earl’s Court Square, 


London, S.W.5 Che O.d Pottery Galleries 
Specimens on view from £2.2.0 41 & a2, @rchard Street 
1000 


i : to £100 : Established 
Mrs. Adair Campbell. : i “3 ene London, W.1 


(First Floor $70. 3.) 
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A FALLEN RETREAT IN STILL UNBROKEN ISOLATION 


Early in the twelfth century a group of Benedictine monks, dissatisfied with the standards of morality and the not too pious 
conduct of St. Mary’s Abbey in Yorkshire, decided that they would move out and establish a seclusion of their own. They did 
so, not without difficulty, for their brethren tried very hard to keep them, even resorting to fists and staves it is rumored. 
Fountains Abbey, alone and quiet in a remote valley was the result. It is one of the largest and most beautiful abbeys in Britain. 
Its ruins stand after eight centuries, far from any habitation, in a peaceful hollow on the estates of the Marquis of Ripon. 
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\\ DURHAM CATHEDRAL 


AND THE RIVER WEAR 


To this wooded and secure hillside the monks of Lindisfarne, driven from place to place by fear of the invading Danes, in 990 brought 


the body of their former Bishop, then St. Cuthbert. 
_ was begun. 


Here they built the first church of Durham. 
It stands today as it appeared those many centuries ago with its castle and monastic buildings grouped about it. 


A hundred years later the present cathedral 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE (ATHEDRAL BUILDERS 


Reminders of An Era of Religious Thought—The Great Mass of Ely—Cambridge, 


Scholastic Cousin of the Church—Peterborough and Norwich—A Parish Church With 
the Dignity of a Cathedral—Lincoln, the Greatest of Them All—York and Durham 


By T. Graypon Mon 


ECAUSE England has many of the characteristics of our 

own country we are apt to think that she lacks the romance 
which we associate with the continent. Outside of London her 
cities, to be sure, are disappointing but every foot of her coun- 
tryside reflects in some manner the modern aspect of ancient 
glory. Picturesque villages, complacent in their disregard of 
time, graceful country with its castles and abbeys and monu- 
mental cathedrals all proclaim the romance of Saxon and Nor- 
man with an occasional glimpse beyond even these distant veils 
to the time of Roman dominance. 

The cathedrals, reflecting the monastic life and the religious 
temper of the period, give a vivid picture of that era of centuries 
during which a religious zeal possessed the population and was 
the dominant interest in their lives. It was through this dominance 
of religious thought that the great cathedrals of England came 
into being. They were not the mechanical acts of a few but 
the spiritual expression of the many. They were not built for 
the pleasure of man but were erected to the glory of God. 


TAGUE 


From the very practical details and manners of modern life 
it is difficult for us to reconstruct the life of medieval times or 
to visualize the enormous power which religion exerted over the 
people of that by-gone period. Those were days of imagination. 
Men believed in a personal devil, in good and evil spirits, ghosts 
that wrought physical and spiritual harm. They were days of 
men and women who lived lives of self denial and holiness and 
departed this life to become saints above, attending upon God 
and interceding with Him for their less fortunate brethren 
below. There was but one creed and it held the allegiance of 
all the people. The monastic institutions and the church besides 
being the religious focus maintained the agencies of education, 
were concerned with the relief of poverty and in many ways 
were the vital center of the peoples’ existence. Rich men sought 
the cloister and its aloofness from the world in an endeavor to 
gain personal salvation, to save themselves from the devil who 
was so real to them and to gain heaven, which in unquestioned 
reality was so vivid in their eyes, and to this end brought with 
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them their worldly fortunes; kings and nobles contributed large 
sums to the church treasury; the common people and pilgrims 
came from far away, beseeching before their shrines the inter- 
cession of the saints, paid in their little doles, almost equalling, so 
great was this number, the larger payments of the rich. 

After the Norman conquest the bishops of the English church 
were to some extent appointed through the influence of the 
Crown and the candidates were not always selected because of 
their spiritual qualifications but were more likely to be men of 
distinguished family, of wealth and eminence in state affairs. 
The church became the chief and almost only object of bene- 
ficence. Thus the total population of the realm was reached as 
if by a tax and the ec- 
clesiastical structure was 
closely allied to the gov- 
ernment and as a result re- 
ceived many emoluments. 
Thus by the enormous 
sums coming into the 
treasury of the church the 
great ecclesiastical build- 
ings were made possible. 
As an instance of the 
beneficence of some of the 
hierarchy it is recorded 
that Archbishop Roger de 
Pont l’Eveque, who was 
one of the foremost men 
of his day in secular af- 
fairs, sponsored the re- 
building of Ripon Cathe- 
dral and contributed 
“£1000 of the old coin- 
age for the building of the 
basilica which we 
have begun afresh.” This 
thousand pounds donated 
between 1154 and 1181 
was no __ inconsiderable 
sum. In modern money 
it would represent perhaps 
fifty thousand pounds or 
more. 


While a large number 
of travelers to the Eng- 
land of today visit the 
cathedrals every year from 
lands overseas it is sur- 
prising how many more 
are content simply to see 
London and pass on to 
the Continent. Within a 
relatively small area, 
quickly reached by rail 
and road, is located a 
group of the greatest Eng- 
lish cathedrals, represen- 
tative of the finest archi- 
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King of Northumbria and accordingly took up her abode in her 
isolated island and founded a convent and became its first abbess. 
Ely, now sitting amid drained marshland, was then an island sur- 
rounded by almost impassable fens which stretched for miles on 
every side. Two centuries later the Danes on one of their ravag- 
ing expeditions sacked and destroyed it. King Alfred a few 
years later established there a college for priests, and a century 
later it became a Benedictine monastery. It was not, however, 
until after the Norman Conquest that, in 1083, the present edifice 
was begun by a kinsman of William the Conqueror. In those 
early days it was a considerable seat of learning. Edward the 
Confessor as a lad was trained in the cloisters of Ely and it will 
' be remembered that it was 
to Ely that Hereward the 
Wake retired and from 
the fastnesses of his 
swamp-girt island defied 
the Conqueror for five 
years. In the twenty-five 
years following 1083 the 
east half of the cathedral 
was finished, but it was 
not until four centuries 
later that the building as 
it now stands was com- 
pleted, additions being 
made from century to cen- 
tury. 

Ely is one of the larg- 
est of all the English 
cathedrals. Standing’ at 
one end the visitor, look- 
ing through the nave, with 
its mighty stone columns 
that look like forest rows 
of gigantic trees, has a 
view of a tenth of a mile. 
The extreme length is 537 
feet. The vast interior 
with its pure Norman 
transepts, its rows of 
stately piers, and its two 
galleries, has a nobility 
that defies the imagina- 
tion. 

Ely cathedral is distin- 
guished by features that 
are unlike those of any 
other church. Its castel- 
lated front tower with its 
battlements, unique in 
English cathedral archi- 
tecture, gives a military 
rather than an ecclesiasti- 
cal appearance. If the 
large front tower suggests 
the turret of a castle the 
smaller ones suggest in 


we 


‘tecture of the middle ages. 
‘While each cathedral in 
the Kingdom possesses an 
individuality of design and 
setting, the glory and ma- 


THE PURE AND SLENDER SPIRE OF NORWICH 


Norwich Cathedral is pure Norman and consequently lacks the wealth of 
exterior decoration which is characteristic of so many other English houses 
of worship. Its noble spire, however, wins for it as much as its austerity 
loses. It is at Norwich, under the walls of one of the Minster chapels, 

that the remains of Edith Cavell are buried. 


ornamentation the tower 
of Pisa. More  distin- 
guishing even than this is 
the great lantern that sur- 
mounts the center of the 


-jesty of all of these vast 

ecclesiastical structures 

may be sensed in a visit to a few. A group easily visited is that 
situated north of London stretching from Ely, within two hours 
of London, to Durham some distance south of the Scottish bor- 
der. In a week’s time they can all be visited. 

In one of the most inconsequential of towns capping a hill in 
the middle of the fenland rise the majestic towers of Ely Cathe- 
dral. To go back to the foundation of the edifice it is necessary 
to return more than twelve centuries. The beginnings of Ely 
were due to Etheldreda, daughter of Anna the Christian King of 
East Anglia, who received as her dowry from her first husband, 
an East Anglian prince, the Isle of Ely. She preferred a se- 
cluded, holy life to one with her second husband, a son of the 


building, replacing the 
high central tower of 
earlier times, a form usual in other churches. No other cathe 
dral in all Christendom has this extraordinary feature. On the 
night of the 12th of February, 1322, the great central tower of 
Ely, weighing hundreds of tons, known to be somewhat insecure, 
fell carrying with it other parts of the building. After the cok 
lapse of the tower Alan de Walsingham, the sacrist and sub 
prior, conceived the idea of rebuilding the tower in the form of 
a great octagon that could be supported, by reason of its great 
circumference, on a greater number of pillars, than had bolstered 
the old tower. He did not realize at the time that he had created 
an original form in art, one destined to be admired through the 
ages. This splendid lantern was completed within twenty years. 
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The Lady Chapel at Ely is interesting not so much for what it 
' contains as for the story it tells. In early times a chapel in honor 
) of the Virgin Mary was placed within the main body of most 
| cathedrals. Later it became the habit to add it as a separate 
structure and in 1321 such a Chapel to Our Lady was added at 
Ely. This Chapel is a marvel of grace and beauty with its splen- 
| didly sculptured walls and it is to the discredit of the Puritan 
|| fanatics that these elaborately carved sculptures were badly 
| mutilated. It is said that the horses of the Cromwellians were 
| stabled in the cathedral. At any rate during this time of religious 
| disturbance the heads of all the Saints in the Lady Chapel were 
| deliberately knocked off ; the only one out of scores remaining is 
| the head of the devil in the act of being unceremoniously 
trampled on by a saint. 


| Not far from Ely is Cambridge—scarcely twenty minutes by 
| train, and visible on a clear day. It is interesting to note that 
|| this, one of England’s greatest universities, had its origin as a 
| sort of scholastic branch 
| of the monastery at Ely. 
Bishop Hugh de Balsham, 
one of Ely’s most distin- 
guished prelates, founded 
Bt. Peter’s College, or 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 
1284. While you are un- 
der the spell of Ely and 
are thinking of the monks, 
that for centuries prayed 
and taught and were laid 
| to rest there, be sure to 
visit Cambridge with its 
| seventeen colleges situated 
| with their “Backs” on the 
| idly flowing Cam along 
| which in the balmy spring 
_-and summer days the 
holiday seekers pole their 
| punts past the closely 
cropped lawns of the col- 
'_ leges and under the arch- 
ing branches of the trees. 
| These colleges strung 
salong the river and 
grouped in adjoining por- 
tions of the town have an 
atmosphere of quiet dig- 
nity, of scholastic grace, 
of spacious beauty that is 
_ not surpassed by any seat 
- of learning throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
world. The rows of am- 
ple buildings of the vari- 
ous colleges, most of them 
hoary with age, of uni- 
form height, such as 
those that line the streets 
of Paris, with their 
grassy courts and quad- 
rangles, are as neat and 
trim as the farmyard of a 
child’s toy set. They 


THE “STUMP” OF ST. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH AT 
BOSTON, ENGLAND 
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ough, a business-like town of thirty-five thousand people, stands 
its ancient cathedral. Passing under an archway leading from a 
square in which market stalls are set up, the beautifully sculp- 
tured front of this ancient building greets the eye at the far side 
of a small plaza and a bit of green lawn. The richly ornamented 
portico, with its three lofty arches, is the church’s chief glory 
and gives it its greatest individuality. 


Just as Peterborough has its distinguishing portico, Norwich 
has its soaring tower that gains for this house of worship grace 
and heauty at the expense of majesty. Although pure Norman, 
and consequently devoid of exterior ornamentation its austerity is 
not its chief characteristic. The eye is caught and held by the 
exquisite grace of the tall slender spire. 


Norwich today, a city of considerably more than a hundred 
thousand people, was even in the middle ages a town of consid- 
erable importance. The founder of the monastery ambitiously 
planned to make it measure up to the eminence of the city proper. 
Besides the scheme of a 
great church the plans 
called for massive dwell- 
ings for the monks to the 
south and a palace for the 
bishop to the north as 
well as for the many 
other lesser buildings 
which go to make up the 
monastic community. The 
remains of these struc- 
tures still stand within 
the extensive grounds 
that surround the cathe- 
dral the great gates of 
which no longer have any 
duty to perform. Out in 
the tiny square in front of 
the gates is a simple 
monument to Edith Ca- 
vell, a native of the city 
of Norwich, and in a 
little nook under the walls 
of a projecting chapel of 
the minster is a simple 
grave holding all that is 
mortal of the nurse who 
gave her life that England 
might live. 

If you are wise and 
lucky you will stay in an 
old courtyarded  Eliza- 
bethan inn not far from 
the cathedral grounds. It 
is comfortably fitted up 
and while the appoint- 
ments are old it is con- 
ducted on modern lines. 
Queen Elizabeth stayed 
there and Sir Walter 
Raleigh too, I believe. I 
was anxious to follow in 
their footsteps but upon 
entering the courtyard, 
which has all the flavor of 


have chapels too that are 
exquisite little houses of 
worship including the fa- 


In this little English town, dwarfed in size by its daughter in the new 
world, stands one of England’s finest parish churches. Here the pulpit 
from which John Cotton preached his last sermon is still doing duty, as 
is also the great oak door through which that worthy passed as he left 


a hostelry of the middle- 
ages, a porter showing 
great solicitude informed 


mous Chapel of Kings 
College founded by 
Henry VI and finished by 
Henry VII and Henry 
| VIII, the Glory of the University. This superb building was 
| built during the years from 1446 to 1515. Its matchless interior 
is softened by light that filters through stained glass which has 
survived from the sixteenth century. Cambridge, the town with 
its ample proportions, its air of leisure, its absence of factories, 
and its multitude of shops, has all the atmosphere of a college 
_town. It is distinctly a place to visit. 
| Near neighbors of Ely and Cambridge are Peterborough on 
| one side and Norwich on the other. In the center of Peterbor- 


the Church of England to become one of the founders of Boston in the 
new world. 


me that he was sorry 
everything was taken. 
There were several shoot- 
ing parties, he said, who 
were occupying all the rooms. The gentlemen of the parties I 
observed sitting about the comfortable lounge before an open 
fire off the yard and others quenching their post prandial thirst 
in the ancient tap room with its glittering brasses. As a penalty 
of not taking the precaution to engage a room beforehand I was 
obliged, for the hotels seemed to be under unusual pressure, to 
occupy for the night the smoking room of a small hotel nearby 
that made a specialty of catering to commercial travelers. 
While it is true that I was in search of cathedrals I could not 
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refrain from making a slight detour from my main purpose to 
visit the little town of Boston, the progenitor of our own Boston, 


YORK MINSTER 


The present city of York is upon the site of the ancient Roman 
city of Eboracum. In the crypt of the cathedral are to be seen the 
remains of early Saxon masonry, fragments, perhaps, of the old 
church which Edwin of Northumbria built in the seventh century. 
York Cathedral, a stately and magnificent design, is especially 
famous for its fine stained glass, some of which dates back as far 
as 1200. The soft and splendid colors of its windows give to its 
interior an indescribable magnificence. 


and to stand in the church of St. Botolph where John Cotton 
was vicar from 1612 to 1633. Boston is probably “Botolph’s 
town” after the 
monk who in the 
seventh century 
founded a mon- 
astery on the 
site of the pres- 
ent church. The 
latter, begun in 
1309 and com- 
pleted a century 
and a half later 
by the addition 
of its lofty tow- 
er crowned by a 
beautiful octag- 
onal lantern, 
rises sheer from 
the bank of a 
tidal river inter- 
secting the town. 
No. sky-scraper 
in an American 
city dominates 
its surroundings 
as this tower 
overwhelms an- 
cient Boston 
which is set in 
the fens that ex- 
tend inland for 
miles as flat as a 
billiard table 
and which 


PETERBOROUGH’S WEST FRONT 


The richly ornamented west portico of 
Peterborough Cathedral is the chief glory 


of that remarkable building. The treat- 

ment of this facade while English in detail 

is in general form remarkably like a 

medieval Italian triptych. The small porch 

at the bottom of the central bay is a 
later addition. 


TRAVEM 


stretch, in the opposite direction, to the sea. The town, once} 

a flourishing center commanding a great wool trade with| 

Flanders and Germany, now basks sleepily in the glory of its. 

past and contains not a single building to challenge in the’! 

slightest way the supremacy of the mighty tower, nor can the 
fenland raise so much as a hillock to assail the prestige of its | 
stature. In spite of its beauty the church suffered lamentably | 
during the religious disturbances of the sixteenth century — 

The interior was completely despoiled, Cromwell even using 

it as a cavalry barracks. 

The pulpit from which John Cotton preached his last ser- 
mon is still doing duty as is also the great oaken door through 
which he passed to leave the Church of England and to sail 
away and become one of the founders of Boston in the new 
world where men could worship in accordance with the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. If you go to Boston you will 
want to climb the many breathless steps of “The Stump,” as 
the church spire is called, for the far distant view over the fens 
and the sea. On clear days Lincoln Cathedral thirty-two miles 
away is plainly visible. It was a curious conceit that led the 
designers to provide the church in its original state with 365 
steps up the tower, corresponding to the days of the year, 
52 windows, the weeks ; 12 pillars, the months; 7 doors, the 
days of the week; 24 steps to-the library, hours of the day,! 
and 60 steps to the rood-loft, the minutes of the hour. Across 
the plaza from the church and along a side street is the ancient 
guildhall in which William Brewster, a ruling elder of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and his companions were tried before setting 
out for the new world. 

Still in the fen district we come to Lincoln. It is an old 
city, as far back as the time of the Norman Conquest it was 
the fourth city in the realm. This is attested, as you leave the 
station, by the presence of several old churches and, straddling 
the main street farther on, a castellated fifteenth century gate- 
house before the medieval highbridge with its gabled houses 
adjoining. Right up the high street you go to the cathedral, 
which you have glimpsed from the train as you approached | 
the town, up and up, a stiff climb, until veering to the right 
and passing through a hoary gateway you enter “the cathedral 
yard and the mighty structure bursts upon you. Just as Ely 
surmounts a rounded knoll and overshadows the little town’ 
that clusters at its base, so Lincoln caps a higher and more 
sharply rising hill and dominates in noble solemnity the city 
stretched beneath it. A modest house of worship in such a 

position would be dwarfed by the streets and houses that in solid 
phalanx flank the hill rising under it, but Lincoln in its stature: 
and magnificence ,compels the full allegiance of the city. Yi 

Lineotn i is decidedly one of England’ s very greatest cath drals. 
Within and without the impression is that of magnitede Wm ‘it 
never appears brutal in its strength. Its commanding situation 
is no doubt responsible, in part, for its overpowering grandeur 
for it rises sheer to the heavens, its impressive mass elemental in 
its majesty. Indeed Lincoln is so vast that it seems almost im- 
possible of comprehension. Like Niagara Falls or any great na- 
tural wonder you cannot grasp it, you can only be lost in admira- 
tion. The central tower rises high i in solitary splendor soaring up 
into the sky so that you are speechless with wonder at the con- 
ception and execution of its ancient designers. As you view the 
enormous edifice from the north it literally takes your breath 
away. Of all the cathedrals Lincoln is surely the most impr 
sive. 

When you reach York somewhat north of Lincoln you are 
standing in one of the most historic cities in Britain. It was a 
considerable place as far back as the second century when it be- 
came the chief Roman city of the dominion and a frequent place 
of residence of the emperors. Here Severus died in 211 and 
here Constantine the Great was proclaimed Emperor in 306. It 
retained its importance in Saxon times and William the Con- 
queror built two castles there. The city contains many evidences 
of the past, few places in England have so many. You can al- 
most encircle the city on its fourteenth century walls erected 
partly on the line of the Roman ramparts, and its medieval gates 
are hardly surpassed anywhere. The older part of the city has 
narrow winding streets some of which possess picturesque houses 
with overhanging gables built many centuries ago, a suggestion 
of what all the streets of York must have been in the middle 
ages. But the crowning glory of York is, of course, the cathe- 
dral. Set down in the middle of the town without elevation it has 
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Io Piventage of situation such as many of the other cathedrals 
‘possess, but the purity of its design and the splendor-of its pro- 
‘portions inevitably stamp it as one of England’s finest monu- 
‘ments of the past. York excels all other English Cathedrals in 
J its wealth of original glass, some of it dating back to the year 
1200. Here are the famous “Five Sisters’? windows contain- 
‘ing illustrations of one hundred and fifteen Biblical scenes 
|) executed, by the way, in 1405 by one John Thornton who was 
| paid four shillings a week and five pounds a year for three 
years, and a bonus of ten pounds upon completion if the work 
was satisfactory! The softness and the richness of the interior 
lighting of the minster is in a large measure due to these ex- 
J quisite windows. In the crypt are walls of Saxon masonry, 
jrelics probably of the early church erected on the site by Edwin 
‘King, of Northumbria, who was converted to Christianity in 
670. Not far from York and near Harrogate is Ripon, one of 
the smallest and least imposing of the English Cathedrals, but 
| one that has a history stretching back a dozen centuries to the 
‘time that St. Wilfrith founded it in the Saxon era. In those 
days the building and dedication of important houses of wor- 
‘ship was of considerably more than local interest. In 670 
Ripon Cathedral was dedicated with much pomp and cere- 
) mony in the presence of the King and of Abbots and members 
» of the nobility with all the trappings and picturesqueness of 
) medieval times. The altar was covered with cloths of purple 
jand gold and sacred vessels were heaped upon it. Wilfrith, 
} one of the most energetic and influential men of his day, gave 
a copy of the four gospels written “in letters of gold on purple 
vellum and placed in a case of gold studded with jewels.” 
Ripon is remarkable in possessing one of the only two Saxon 
> ¢rypts known to exist in England. Below the floor of the 
» minster and reached through a\trap door by a dark flight of 
| narrow stone steps is the crypt of the original church finished 
‘about 699. This chamber contained in ancient times a tiny 
chapel only twice the length of a man where the relics and 
| jewels of the church were kept. Opening out of this tiny crypt 
is a window-like opening which was chipped through by the 
monks’ of the Middle Ages to communicate with a narrow 
| stone corridor adjoining. This opening was dubbed St. Wil- 
frith’s Needle and legend has it that it was used by the officiat- 
ing priests as a test of female chastity. Those who were able 
| to squeeze through were declared to be without sin. No doubt 
this window became a means of coercion and brought consid- 
‘erable gold to the treasury of the church. If you are young 
‘and supple the verger will suggest that you essay the passage 
through this opening for the luck it will bring, and if you are not 
too stout you can prove yourself without sin at least. 
| Originally the cathedral stood in the center of immense 
3 grounds adjoining a palace of the bishop and was appointed a 
| place of refuge. The right of sanctuary extended to a radius of 
‘la mile around the church, a district marked by crosses, the base 
| of one of which still remains. At that period severe penalties were 
meted out to those found molesting a refugee. Between the outer 
) boundary and the graveyard the fine was £18; within the grave- 
» yard £36; and within the choir of the minster confiscation of all 
goods and possibly death. 
| On a tiny island on the Northumberland coast there existed at 
| Lindisfarne in Saxon times a monastery of which a monk name: 
‘Cuthbert was the most revered bishop. At his death in 687 he 
/ gave a last injunction to the abbot that should the monks ever b< 
| compelled to leave their monastery his remains should be carried 
with them. ‘Two hundred years later the Danes were harrying 
the northern English coast and the monks, fearing the scourge 
of these pitiless enemies, fled from their ancient home carrying 
with them their precious burden. Wandering for seven years 
they finally settled at Chester le Street where they remained for 
another century. Once more fearing the consequences of a 
Danish invasion they took the body of their saint and moved it 
to a bluff on a bend of the River Wear a few miles away where 
‘it and the edifice erected in its honor and the monastic buildings 
adjoining would have the advantage of an almost impregnable 
‘position. Thus in 999 St. Cuthbert found his final resting place. 
After the Norman conquest William the Conquerer, so im- 
“pressed with the natural strength of the position, erected a great 
castle there and, appointing the first Norman Bishop, created 
‘him Earl of Northumberland making him lord of the castle and 
| investing him with princely powers. Thereafter for four cen- 
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turies he and his successors held almost sovereign control over 
that part of the country becoming great feudal lords, gaining al- 
Being thus estab- 


most equal prestige with the king himself. 


THE GLORY OF ENGLISH CATHEDRAL 
ARCHITECTURE—LINCOLN 


Lincoln Cathedral dominates the city which lies at its feet. Its great 
size and magnificent proportion which gives to its mass instead of 
simple brutal grandeur a vivid poise and beauty makes it easily one 
of the very greatest of English ecclesiastical. monuments. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of this great edifice is the treatment of 
the facade, broken only by a single arch, across the entire width of 
which runs a sculptured row of small canopies giving the effect 
of a colonnade. 


lished, an edifice 
worthy to house 
the remains of 
Sta Gurtinbrenscs 
long since can- 
onized and held 
in great rever- 
ence, was begun 
by the  Earl- 
Bishops of Dur- 
ham) in) 1095: 
There the cathe- 
dral stands to- 
day in all its 
Norman gran- 
deur set majes- 
tically within 
Speaucio. tas 
grounds with 
the remains of 
its monastic 
buildings and 
castle grouped 
about it just as 
they appeared 
centuries ago 
when the Bene- 
dictines moved 
about its spa- 
cious precincts. 

Perched on its 
height above 


THE GUILD HALL AT BOSTON 


In this hall of ancient “Botolph’s Town” 
William Brewster, « ruling elder of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and his companions were 
tried prior to their aeparture in the “May- 
flower” for the new world. The large 
window at the end sixevs a beautiful ex- 
ample of English Gothic tracery. 
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the idly flowing Wear the Cathedral, dwarfing to insignificance 
the town that sprawls across the river below it, looks over the 
neighboring forest to the distant horizon, seemingly oblivious to 
the world. There is a sense of isolation and aloofness from the 
affairs of the world that gives to it, more than to any other 
minster of the east, the atmosphere of the monastery of early 
times. 

If the exterior is impressive in its dignity and majesty the in- 
terior is equally striking in its pure Norman solemnity. The mas- 
sive nave is a veritable titan’s hall. The vast central tower is 
supported by enormous pillars which at the base have the aston- 
ishing circumference of fifty-five feet. These and the sentinel- 
like columns bearing the roof are not fluted as is usual in most 
churches, but are sculptured in austere patterns of squares and 
zigzag designs. 
Beyond the 
choir is the 
finely sculp- 
tured altar 
screen and just 
back of it lies 
the tomb of St. 
Cuthbert. The 
flagging 
around his 
grave, which is 
set in the floor, 
“is deeply worn 
“by the count- 
‘less feet of pil- 
‘“grims who for 
centuries have 
come with awe 
and reverence 
to his shrine. 

You leave the 
precincts of 
the cathedral 
group with the 
spell of the 
monastic life 
of the Middle 
Ages upon you 
and wander 
down through 
its wooded 
park by the 
river fearing to 
be released from the enchantment. With the sun glinting on the 
noble towers that have weathered the storms of the centuries 
and that cast deep reflections in the river below, you come to the 
bridge, turn and take a last lingering look at the glory of the 
cathedral and cross into the town, once more back in modern 
times. 

It is a singular fact that in all of England there does not exist 
today a single church of Saxon construction. Many of them 
were destroyed by the ruthless hand of the Dane and Viking; 
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ELY CATHEDRAL 
Ely has a military look about it, its great towers resembling the battlements of a fortress. Its 
most conspicuous feature is the great octagonal lantern planned in the fourteenth century by the 
sub-prior Alan de Walsingham to replace the massive tower which had fallen in 13822. The inno- 


vation was made octagonal in order to allow a greater number! of points at which supporting pil- 
lars could be placed. Alan’s lantern is unique among English churches. 


those that remained were rebuilt through the extraordina 
energy and vision of the Normans. William proved not only | 
Conqueror in a military sense, but a leader in artistic and poi 
tical enterprise as well. Nearly every great cathedral was star 
ed within a few years after the Conquest in 1066, three out 0 
four perhaps were raised on Conquest sites. The entir! 
aspect of England in castle, church and abbey was changed bi 
this historic occurrence. It is also a notable fact that, thougl 
many of the cathedrals were centuries in achieving completion| 
extraordinary harmony has been preserved. Additions, altera, 
tions and restorations have left these great poems in stone if 
all the symmetry in which they were conceived by the mastei 
architects generations before. ‘ a! 
While the architectural glory of these massive churches has 
‘been preservec 
their interiot 
aspects are 
quite different 
from forme 
times. Insteai 
of the un- 
adorned walls 
and unencum- 
bered chapels 
of the present 
the minsters in 
pre - Reforma- 
tion days were 
resplendent 
with altars and 
the trappings 
of medieval 
Catholic ritual. 
On every hand 
were statues 
and monumen- 
tal effigies, 
windows were 
aflame wit 
stained glass 
and walls with 
holy paintings. 


There were 
shrines and 
screens, stalls 


and canopies 
beautiful with 
carved wood 
and wrought metal. Reliefs and images of gold and silver were 
lavished on the altars. There were bronzes and enamels, ivories, 
and alabasters, chalices, jeweled coffers, illuminated books con- 
taining the service, needle work and embroideries. The monk 
of the Middle Ages gives us, in his Rites of Durham, many word 
pictures of Durham’s glory in his day and incidentally of the 
treasures that poured into the coffers of the ancient cathedrals. 
Of St. Cuthbert’s altar and shrine he picturesquely says: . 
(Continued on page 52) 


ALONG THE “BACKS” AT CAMBRIDGE 


Cambridge, scarcely twenty minutes ride from Ely, had its origin as a University in the foundation of a scholastic branch of the Ely monastery. 
St. Peter’s Coll’ *, now Peterhouse, was founded by Bishop Hugh de Balsham in 1284. Cambridge now consists of seventeen colleges border- 
ing the gently wing Cam along which now in the balmy days of spring and summer the students and holiday visitors pole their punts. 
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THE SUNLIT SANDS OF SCARBOROUGH 


Scarborough, the most popular Ride resort in the north of England, has two beautiful beaches separated by a promontory some three hundred 
feet high on which there stands the ruin of an ancient castle of the twelfth century. Around the base of this precipice runs a fine driveway. On 
the beach in the center of the picture is the Spa and on the cliff above to the left one of Scarborough’s fine hotels. 


HOLIDAY TOWNS AND XCOORLAND TRAILS 


| Yorkshire, the County of Many Moods—Harrogate, of the Healing 
ai . Waters—England’s Greatest Monastic Ruin—Marston Moor, Where 
| Cavalier and Roundhead Fought—Scarborough and Robin Hood’s Bay 


\ By Ropert MEpDILL 


(Author of “Norwegian Towns and People’) 


ORKSHIRE, in the northeastern part of England is one of 

the most varied counties of Great Britain for it has within 
its borders the most fashionable inland spa, one of the most 
|popular seaside resorts, a picturesque village with but few 
Tivals, one of the greatest cathedrals, the most beautiful ec- 
| clesiastical ruin and a famous historic battlefield to say nothing 
of its other cathedral, its abbeys and castles, and its enchanting 
| moorland. 

When we think of “taking the cure” we usually consider one 
(of the fashionable resorts on the continent where people who 
» have dissipated and people who have overworked, and people who 
/imagine themselves ill and people who really are ill, and people 

who want to be fashionable, and peo- 
| ple who want to see those who are 
| fashionable, all come together for the 
‘cure. The process of being done 
good, in more ways than one, is made 
“attractive by the enterprising ‘directors 
of the continental spas and many folk 
| go to these resorts without the serious 
| single minded purpose of getting well. 

Whether because the English take 
| their “cures” more seriously and make 
| their spas more business like and less 
socially glittering, or because they 
have been over modest in proclaiming 
the efficacy of their springs the fact 
remains that they are far less known 
‘to the American traveler than their 
rivals across the Channel. There are 
in England, however, several watering 
places, the most notable of which are 
Harrogate and Bath, whose establish- 
ments rival the best on the continent. 

In Harrogate, Yorkshire possesses 
the most aristocratic of these health 
| resorts, and one, I believe, with a 
| greater number of springs than any 
| in Europe; where the people of Eng- 
| land repair to recoup their health and 

revive their spirits. In the great 
| hotels for which the town is famous 
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RIPLEY MARKETPLACE 
Yorkshire is dotted with villages in which old 


England remains alive. 
this picture may be seen the stocks in which 
erring citizens were once disciplined. 


the fashionable world gathers and to the smaller houses come 
the people who are less fashionable. And while they drink the 
waters and take the baths a benevolent local government provides 
or encourages orchestras and concerts, opera and drama, golf 
and tennis and cricket, motoring and sight-seeing and other out- 
door and indoor pastimes, so that those who are ailing and their 
families who come along to keep them company will find health- 
seeking an altogether congenial occupation. , 

Activity, during the summer season at least, begins early. 
Harrogate is relatively far north and at seven o’clock the sun 
is well up and many people are astir, strolling or walking briskly, 
as the state of their health and their eagerness permits, toward 
the Pump House there to take their 
morning draught of the waters. Some 
of the health seekers as suggested have 
greater eagerness—and courage—than 
others, the reason for which will not 
be evident to those who are unac- 
customed to visit spas. My guide 
book reveals the deeply hidden secret 
when it says: 

“The sulphur water smells rather 
than tastes peculiarly, therefore one 
should take the water without hesi- 
tation. Cases have been known 
where the odor of the water has ex- 
cited nausea. But the patient will 
soon become accustomed to it, and 
should the first glass decline to re- 
main the dose must be repeated 
with persistence.” 

As will be seen by this amiable ex- 
planation no faltering is expected of 
the patients even if the first glass takes 
affairs in its own hands and declines 
to remain as stated. A walk of fifteen 
minutes and then another glass of 
water is indulged in but not far away 
is the Crescent Gardens where a band 
plays in the morni from 7:45 to 9 
as a solace to the « ged palate. 

After br:+akfast t e Ith s- Bp 


In the foreground of 
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who are not engaged in bathing, and their retinues stroll out in 
the sunshine for a walk in the Stray, a common such as, happily 
enough, dignifies every self respecting town in England. People 
are moving about everywhere, men in flannels and knickerbock- 
ers, women in gauzy finery and in sport clothes, children under 
the care of their trim nurse maids always in the correct livery of 
their office. Those for whom the Stray seems not to offer enter- 
tainment enough listen to the band in the grounds of the Royal 
Hall and when afternoon comes enjoy the orchestra in the Valley 
Gardens, a tastefully laid out park, where they sit under the open 
sky and have their tea and cakes while the band plays on. There 
is still a third recreation ground called Bogs Field where the 
greatest number of Harrogate’s mineral springs bubble forth to 
the sunlight from unknown depths. Thirty-four springs are 
here, out of eighty that are found in Harrogate, and they issue 
side by side, some containing iron and some sulphur, each pos- 
sessing strongly healing qualities but so diverse strangely enough 
that when mixed they become poisonous to the human system. 
The conspicuous landmark of 
Harrogate is the Royal Bath 
establishment where every 
kind of bath known to man 
—vapor, mud, sulphur, hot 
air—are given and where in 
the Winter Garden, which is 
like a gigantic glass conser- 
vatory, orchestras and re- 
citals beguile the health seek- 
er. This is the real heart of 
the city through which the 
thousands of visitors pulsate. 

In ancient times the sick 
and halt and lame 
were left to help 
themselves much in 
the manner of the 
man of Biblical 
fame who had an 
infirmity for thirty 
and eight years and 
who lay beside the 
sheep market pool 
in Jerusalem wait- 
ing for the angel 
to come and trouble 
the waters. Since, 
however, he had no 
man to put him in 
when the springs 
gave forth their 
healing qualities 
and other people 
more agile than he 
succeeded in get- 
ting the first im- 
mersion, which 
was the only one that cured, he remained an invalid. The 
twentieth century version of this épisode is found at Harrogate 
where the healing springs flow constantly and where there are 
hosts of attendants who minister to every need—doctors, nurses, 
bath attendants, maids and others whose duties are manifold. 
The cures that are wrought here in ailments astonishing in variety 
would excite even the envy of Dr. Coué. 

And so life in Harrogate is all very varied and very diverting 
and very English. 

Just as though nature in conferring on Harrogate these magic 
springs had not endowed it with enough attractions she has, by 
her allurements, induced man to add to the resources of enjoy- 
ment there by building not far away one of the most beautiful 
abbeys in the world, a stately cathedral, mellow ruins of castle 
and church and splendid country seats of lord and squire. 

It was in a remote time that the foundations of Fountains 
Abbey were laid. A group of monks dissatisfied with the dis- 
cipline and the standard of morality of St. Mary’s Abbey, a 
Benedictine institution at York nearby, determined to set up an 
establishment where remoteness from the world would be greater 
and standards of conduct more strict. So one day in 1132, after 
an iseemly scuffle with their brethern who resented their de- 
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cision to leave and tried to prevent their departure, they bid good- 
bye to the friendly precincts of the monastery which had hitherto 
been their home and wandered to a tiny valley sheltered by gently 
rising hills not far from present day Harrogate. There in a 
spot concealed from the turmoil of life which streamed through | 
the more settled communities, they decided to build their future 
home, an institution of the Cistercian order whose code of con- 
duct was stricter than the one they had forsaken. After in- 
credible hardships the first year or two, during which time the 
monks first sought the shelter of overhanging rocks and later 
thatched roof dwellings set up under protecting trees, endow- 
ments began to pour in and the foundations of the abbey were 
laid. From these humble and uncertain beginnings rose the 
monastic structure that became one of the largest and most beau- 
tiful abbeys in England, and here after eight centuries, standing 
amid surroundings almost as remote from the world and in soli- 
tude as profound as then, are the stately ruins, the outlines of 
arch and tower, window and cloister bringing an indescribable 
sense of beauty to 
the visitor. } 
In a private park 
owned and main- 
tained by the Mar- 
; quis of Ripon the 
tabbey lies screened 
by silent hills and 
dales. The spacious 
grounds are en- 
tered through a 
massive gate from 
which winding 
paths, bordered by 
stalwart trees and 
luxuriant shrubs 
and vines, make 
their way. Through 
lawns and grassy 
slopes, green and 
fragrant, you 
wander, past silent 
lakes in whose un; 
troubled surface is 
mirrored the trees 
that line theim 
banks and the 
more distant hills 
beyond, and along 
by the side of a 
tiny river that 
flows in dainty 
beauty, until you 
come to the time 
worn walls and 
crumbling masonry 
of historic Foun- 
tains. The roof is 
gone it is true and many of the walls are mere fragments of 
what have been yet the slender columns that rise with queenly 
grace, the exquisite pointed windows, the noble arches all paint 
a picture of ineffable beauty. Over it all there is an almost op- 
pressive sense of solitude, of complete aloofness from all things, 
and this exactly must have been the atmosphere of the abbey 
when the monks walked the cloistered ways and chanted their 
evensongs centuries ago. 

The monastery was an immense establishment and it is not 
difficult to trace its limits from the fragments that stand today— 
the Cloister Court from which most of the buildings were ac- 
cessible ; the Chapter House which contained the business offices ; 
the Frater House wherein was established the school room for 
the choir boys; the Cloisters; the Refectory, a great dining hall 
in which the remains of a stone pulpit indicate that the scriptures 
were read to the monks during meal time; the Kitchen with its 
enormous fireplace in which could easily be roasted an entire 
ox or several sheep; the Court Room wherein were judged the 
misdemeanors of the tenants of the monastery, a privilege granted 
to them by King Richard II, in 1387; the Hospitium for the 
reception of visitors, a guest house in which pilgrims were al- 
lowed the hospitality of the monastery, for three days; the 


(Above) The Royal Hall at Harrogate, at 
present vying with Bath for the distinction 
of being England’s most aristocratic health 
resort, provides band concerts in its gar- 
dens for the gay folk who come from all 
parts of the world to be cured or fortified 
by the healing waters of the place. (Left) 
The Pump House at Harrogate, shown in 
this picture is the end of all promenades 
about the resort for there everyone repairs 
to drink the sulphurous liquid which is Har- 
rogate’s wealth. 
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monastic city. 
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' Prisons, where refractory monks and: recalcitrant tenants were 
| incarcerated, the staples yet remaining to which the chains of 
| the prisoners were attached, and on whose scribbled walls yet 
‘| appear the carved inscriptions of the unwilling tenants; and 
' finally the abbot’s house, a princely residence suited in splendor 
| to the importance of so powerful an occupant. The wealth and 
vast possessions of this monastic institution can be judged by 
| the fact that when it was suppressed and confiscated by the 
| Crown in 1539 the stock of cattle alone numbered nearly two 
' thousand head. 
| A few miles away lies Ripon Cathedral which, with York 
| Minster, gives to Yorkshire its full share of cathedral glory. 
Ripon is one of England’s smallest cathedrals and York one of 
| her greatest. Both were built about the same period and both 
/ arose on earlier Saxon foundations. Ripon, distinguished for 
) its curious crypt of the 7th century and for an equally curious 
| change of plans in the middle of the work which left two of the 
. 


central arches of the tower in the Norman style after the others 
had been changed to perpendicular because the money that had 
been appropriated to change them was diverted to enlarge the 
| building by the construction of aisles. York is noted for the 
nobility of its exterior and its great wealth of early English 
glass, no other ecclesiastical structure having anything that sur- 
| ‘passes its famous windows that were executed by 13th and 14th 
century artisans. 

Between Harrogate and York is the historic battlefield of 
| Marston Moor where Cavalier and Roundhead fought their 
sanguinary engagement on July 2, 1644, in which the Parliamen- 
tarians came out victorious and helped to establish the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate of England 
_ under Cromwell. 

The coast of Yorkshire, fronting on 
the North Sea, with its invigorating 

climate, its beetling cliffs and booming 
surf possesses many favorite seashore 
resorts. The most noted of these is 
Scarborough. This “Queen of Water- 
ing Places” —I know not how many other 
coastal resorts have pre-empted this title 
—has a magnificent situation on slopes 
rising sharply from the sea like a gigantic 
amphitheatre. The town follows the 
_ graceful curve of this shallow bay and 
terminates in an abrupt headland which 
is surmounted by the frowning walls of 
an ancient castle. Without military im- 
‘portance for two centuries past these 
ruins were a target of the Germans, in 
one of their raids during the recent war 
when they eluded the vigilance of the 
British fleet, and not content with knock- 


THE GRAY BEAUTY OF RUINED FOUNTAINS ABBEY 


Over the ruins of Fountains there hangs an almost oppressive sense of solitude and strangeness, as if the monks who built it had sought too 
much to be aloof from the world and had doomed the place forever to seem unw orldly and alone and broken. 


It was a vast establishment, a 


When it was suppressed by the crown and its property confiscated in 1539 its stock of cattle numbered two thousand head. 


ing down one or two if its walls threw a few shells into the town 
taking a tragic toll in lives of its holiday seeking inhabitants. 

Scarborough is typical of the larger watering places of Eng- 
land. The town itself has all the aspects of a commercial city 
with paved streets, rows of stone houses, scores ‘of hotels and 
imposing villas set in spacious grounds, and a “front,” correspond- 
ing to thé\boardwalk in our American resorts. Stone paved, 
this ocean drive follows the edge of the harbor and is lined on 
one side by shops, casinos and restaurants. Along the stretch 
of beach flanking this driveway the vacation seekers throng. 
They are in number like the sands upon which they sit beneath 
the open sky and under sun shades, while children play in the 
sand and wade in the wavelets of the surf. Bathers follow the 
tide with their bathing wagons, and along the driveway and side- 
walk stream countless folk in motors, in carriages, in char-a- 
bancs and on foot taking advantage of the air and enjoying the 
sea in all weathers. 

Driving north of Scarborough on the road that parallels the 
coast the wayfarer skirts some of the most beautiful moorland 
in all England. North and west for miles and miles it stretches 
and if he makes the journey in August or September it will be 
through vast rolling billows of shimmering purple heather as 
far as the eye can reach. This undulating moorland stretching 
away to the horizon: vast, illimitible, like an ocean expanse is 
here and there punctuated by tilled fields and peat bogs and un- 
obtrusive villages nestling in the folds of the downs. Flocks 
of doughty little black faced Mountain Jock, sheep that live on 
the wind swept moors and like it, appear in masses grazing 
busily, hardly distinguishable from the rocks that litter the 


WHERE THE BRITISH KING COMES TO SHOOT 


Bolton Jlall, the shooting lodge of the Duke of Devonshire, is the scene each August of a 
hunting party which the King attends. 
of English valleys and one especially well stocked with grouse. 
Augustine edifice of the twelfth century now in ruins except for the nave which is used as a. _ 


Bolton lies in beautiful Wharfedale, one of the finest 
Near by is Bolton Abbey, an 


parish church. 
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ROBIN HOOD’S BAY, A TINY FISHING HAMLET ON THE YORKSHIRE CLIFFS 
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There are few villages quite so quaintly unpretentious as Robin Hood’s Bay. It is a miniature town of angular little houses of stone set to- —— 
gether along the one street and its tributary lanes like a child’s village of doll’s houses. The street ends in the sea, and well it should as most 
of the town’s inhabitants are fishermen. 


ground, and grouse and partridge take wing as the noise of the 
motor arouses them, for this is also a famous and favorite game 
country. These moors but sparsely tenanted are in striking con- 
trast to England’s carefully tended and intensively tilled country- 
side, but they form a pleasant variation from the more highly 
cultivated landscape. Far from being monotonous the moors 
have that quality of immensity and mystery that characterize the 
trails through the desert and the unmarked paths of the ocean, 
ever interesting in their cadence of outline and ever beautiful in 
their changing shades and shadows. 

The Yorkshire coast is dotted with picturesque towns and vil- 
lages that at infrequent intervals perch 
themselves on the heights or nestle at 
the foot of the cliffs by the waters 
edge. Among these there is no village 
quite so quaint or unpretentious as 
Robin Hood’s Bay, named after the 
famous outlaw. Indeed there are few 
villages in England that have the 
charm of diminutive picturesqueness 
possessed by this tiny hamlet. The 
very name suggests romantic roguery 
and to this tiny fishing village, almost 
concealed by the enfolding cliffs, you 
can imagine the smugglers and con- 
spirators coming, out of the world’s 
ear shot and eye sight, isolated by the 
lonely moorland at its gates. So hidden 
is Robin Hood’s Bay that it remains 
out of sight until you are quite upon 
it. A few modern houses scatter them- 
selves over the top of the headland 
and these are visible some distance 
away, but they hold no suggestion 
whatever of the ancient village that 
follows the seam in the cliff to the sea 
below. The one thoroughfare winds 
or rather, drops canyon-like through 
the rows of houses that line its precip- 
itous sides and ends in two bastion- 
like terminals which present their cir- 
‘cular sides to the sea. From a point 
in this almost perpendicular street a 
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stone houses are set together at all angles, and miniature gardens 
throw splashes of color against the walls of these gray centuriés- ~ 
old houses. Everything is stone and everything is immaculately 
clean just as a village of doll’s houses ought to be. 

The main street runs without ceremony right into the sea. Tf 
the tide is out the ocean bed is uncovered and sea weed with the 
tang of the salt sea covers the rocks and sand. At the end of 
the street fishermen chat as they mend their nets or paint their 
boats. If a stage setting were to be made of a fishing village 
in medieval times Robin Hood’s Bay might be copied in exacting 
detail and be a perfect representation. 

If the traveler has time it is pleasant. 
to wander down to the water’s edge at 
evening when the fishing boats are 
coming in from the banks of the North 
Sea. Like the fins of great fish their 
little sails stand slanting from the -wa- 
ter as they converge toward the beach. 
The sun glitters upon their weathered 
canvas and brightens the white water 
at their bows. If the wind is towar 
the land you may hear a snatch of 
deep-voiced song, modern song it 1s 
true, but wild and harmonious with the 
roar of ancient water at your feet. 
The tide will be high and the snub-~ 
nosed boats will work in as far as their 
keels will let them. Then a group of 
brawny bare-legged men will leap over 
the sides and laying hands upon the 
gunwales drag their loaded prize upon - 
the sands while women and children 
stand about marvelling at the size of 
the catch and drawing their shawls 
over their heads against the wind. 

We might extend our journey | 
through the moorland to Whitby 
straddling the mouth of the River Esk 
with its glorious abbey ruins far 
above, capping the very summit of the — 
wind swept cliff, and on to other 


few tiny lanes branch off to the edge 
of the cliff, and along these diminutive 
thoroughfares, some of which are but 
a few yards in length and only wide 
enough for two people to walk abreast 
and others are mere stairways, the tiny 


IN A YORKSHIRE COAST TOWN 


The streets of Robin Hood’s Bay, a tiny coast 
town of Yorkshire, are nothing but lanes— 
often nothing but stairways. 


places that boast of charming water-' 
side situations and beautiful frag-— 
ments of the past, but that would keep 
us past our time in Yorkshire when 
we ought to be visiting other, though 
less alluring, provinces. 
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THE WHITE HORSE INN AT SHERE 


Shere, its unique name derived from the Anglo-Saxon word meaning cut off, is situated on a byway formerly in the midst of great forests. Its 
4 inn, the White Horse, was built toward the close of the twelfth century and was probably an early monastic hostelry. Fragments of its 


HE history of the development 

of the English country inn from 
the early days of the British Isles to 
their present fascinating position as 
living reminders of a comfortable and 
charming age is a matter which the 
casual traveler is apt to miss. There 
were inns in Britain as long ago as the 
twelfth century but the inn as we know 
it today cannot be said to have had a 
life of more than eight hundred years. 
Eight centuries! In our world of here 
today and gone tomorrow, of fickle and 
bustling civilization, that is an almost 
inconceivably long time. It seems to 
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THE CHIDING STONE 


Before woman had come to be able to call her 
soul her own it was customary for wives of 
the village of Chiddingstone, deriving its name 
from the rock, who had abused their husbands 
to. be brought to this curious rock for punish- 
ment. Here the priest, mounted on the rock, 
would chide the erring creatures who knelt 
about him. 


original very ancient roof of mud and thatch are visible under the “modern” roof which itself dates back three hundred years. 


UENERABLE INNS OF OLD €NGLAND 


Manortal Inns and Their Ancient Origien—The Monastic Hostelry— 
Early Days on' the Road—The Hospices and Their Modern Coun- 
terparts—The Picturesque Inns of Surrey and Kent and Sussex 


us that an inn with so long a record 
might as well have been in existence 
for ever. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that England, where the inn 
as we know it was first developed, had 
little or no demand for wayside ac- 
commodation prior to the fourteenth 
century, during which the scattered 
and loosely controlled towns began to 
amount to something as self-governing 
communities. It naturally followed that 
when the towns came to regard them- 
selves as parts of a world instead of 
simply as slave-quarters and chattels 
of feudal lords, trade, the magic motive 
power of the western world gradually 
began to develop. With the establish- 
ment of trade and of necessary inter- 
communication among the towns came 
a demand for inns. 

In the era of the Norman kings Eng- 
land was a purely agricultural nation 
and its villages were little or nothing 
more than gatherings of thatched and 
clay-walled hovels about the church 
and manor house. Some towns with a 
recorded history of a thousand years 
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THE CASTLE INN: CHIDDINGSTONE 


In one of the most picturesque of English villages, consisting of a single row 
of old brick and half timber houses is an Inn which dates back four hundred 
years. It is built of ancient brick with leaded casements, with irregular beams 
and uneven floors which still show although it has been remodelled. Anne Boleyn 
once slept here. The two pictures shown above, looking north and south on the 

same street, show the entire village. 


native on his way home from market stumbled into the pit in ths 
dark and was drowned. The miller who was brought before 
the court charged with manslaughter, insisted that he was withit 
his rights inasmuch as he had been in great need of clay anc 
could find it nowhere but in the road. I am sorry to have te 
record that he was acquitted. 

In medieval times England was, like many of the Europear 


behind them were nothing more than cross-roads. The roads countries, not a great welded nation but a loose bundle of very 
themselves were dangerous and at times impassable due to the independent manors, each presided over by its feudal lord whe 
fact that no,one seemed to have any authority over them. Each might as well have been king for all the power any one else hac 


nlehad armed retainers of 


_<fiis own which he made no 


conspicuous effort to keep 
within bounds, often indeed, 
letting them wander the high- 


ways robbing travelers for 


what they could get out of it. 
If some great noble or the 
local gentleman who had a con- 
tract to supply horses and 
equipage to the king happened 
to be in sudden need of beasts 
and vehicles he would not hesi- 
tate to go out on the highway 
and hold up the first convoy 
that appeared or even a lonely 
traveler and rob him of his 
horse. The traveler might in- 
deed have recourse to the law, 
but the nobles, like some of 
their lineal descendants of to- 
day, always had the inside 
track and contrived to be- 
fuddle with a show of power 
the blindfold figure of jus- 
tice. Even the towns, which 
one would suppose to profit 
from- unobstructed highways, 
dumped their refuse upon 
them or else dug them up 
for clay if it happened to be 
needed for a mill. There is 
on record the case of a miller 
living near Aylesbury in the 
fifteenth century who dug a 
pit across the town road. A 


in his district. He was indeec 
more than likely to give order: 
that no one should leave hi: 
district and to search rathes 
thoroughly any stranger whe 
‘wandered into it. The manoi 
house in each community ws 
the center of activity, the 
‘courts and all medieval cere 
monies of feudalism being hele 
within its walls. In the earl\ 
days any traveler who chancec 
to be in the district had per 
force to stay at the manoi 
house whether he wished to o1 
not. As.a matter of fact they 
probably got free lodgings 
which consisted of a meal an¢ 
a place upon the rushes in the 
‘great hall where men at arm: 
and retainers and troops of 
vermin all slept together. Pos: 
sibly the traveler’s gift to the 
hosteller when he sneaked 
away in the morning was the 
original of the tip which one 
is now expected to give the 
butler of a country house on 
leaving after a visit. : 
Toward the end of the four- 


THE OLD STAR INN : ALFRISTON 
The Old Star at Alfriston—probably Alfred’s Town from the fact teenth century, however, a 


that here Alfred the Great prepared for battle with the Danes— 

is a fine example of the monastic type of inn, dating from 1550. change came oe the coun 

Here pilgrims to the tomb of Richard de la Wyche at Chichester The nobles, impoverished by 

Were mn is bebie et iepEings ee the inn wee es SY ee ‘vigorous and unsuccessful 

ion of the church and offered sanctuary to pilgrims. is in- : : 

teresting to note that the “star” almost always signifies a lobbying at court and by 
monastic inn. equally unremunerative partici- 
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the religious orders an opportunity to in- 
crease their already great power and to 
exercise throughout the land the influence 
of an international organization. The Pope, 
who at this time was more powerful than 
he has been at any other time, stood behind 
them and gave them irresistible sanction. 
Each English monastery was a kind of 
fortress in which the elements of civilized 
culture were held secure and from which 
they made forays against the feudal bar- 
barism of the countryside. It was the 
monks that studied literature and the 
humanities and who passed on their learn- 
ing to whomever stood in want of it. In 
some ways the organization of the mon- 
asteries was not unlike the manorial sys- 
tem. Each monastery had manors under 
its control and exerted its influence upon 
them. The monks, being the shrewd busi-- 
ness men and enlightened agriculturalists 


; = PEN a of the time, it was to their interest to keep 
THE FAMOUS HOTEL OF BURFORD BRIDGE the roads open and to make travel along 


In this old inn John Keats wrote Endymion and here also Lord Nelson used to visit. them safe and convenient. The building 
Robert Louis Stevenson often came here. George Meredith lived near-by and in later and rebuilding of abbeys and chapels and 
' times Alfred G. Vjanderbilt, who went down with the Lusitania, made it the objective the painting and decoration of the monastic 


i E i i f London before th , : 
of the public coach which he used to drive out of London before the war quarters caused a demand for skilled 


workmen and materials which was a great 
stimulus to local trade. The monasteries, too, became a stopping 
place for travelers, the wealthy seeking their comparative 
security and the poor their freely offered hospitality. It will be 
remembered that Quentin Durward in Scott’s novel sought out 
monastic lodgings on his journey because of the greater ease 
which the unobtrusive care of the monks offered in keeping his 
mission a secret. The way in which these monasteries became 
inns is interesting. The nobles who frequented them generally 
had in their train a great many servitors who, after a good meal 
and plenty of ale or sack, were likely to be very boisterous. This 
consideration prompted the monks to build special guest houses 
outside the walls of the monastery like that beautiful half timber 
building near Battle Abbey. One of the most popular names for 
a monastic inn was “The Bull” or some combination of it with 
lurid adjectives. 
Not all religious orders resorted to the expedient of diverting 
the stream of visitors to inns.. The Knights Hospitallers re- 
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POUNDBRIDGE INN : PENSHURST, KENT 


At the intersection of two branch ae re aes ay mained in the hospitality business and dispensed that commodity 
| oe sa as pe as Datta, Hector-at fPenehtnst so liberally that for the year 1337 the records of their establish- 
| ee aidower house for his wite: ment at Clerkenwell showed that they had no income tax to pay, 


pation in disastrous 
foreign wars, retired 
‘to their country seats 
and left stewards in 
Mmcoharge of their 
manors, now visited 
‘by an_ increasing 
number of travelers. 
_ Later on the steward 
was replaced by a regular inn-keeper and the 
manor, still. bearing the arms of its lord, became 
the local inn and was called the Neville Arms, 
the Warwick Arms or some other Arms. All 
Inns with any length of legitimate history which 
have the word arms in their name are fairly cer- 
tain to be manorial inns. The Spread Eagle at e 
Midhurst in the Sussex Downs, although its K i f ante 
name, probably taken from some part of the 
local lord’s heraldic emblem, is an exception to 
the arms rule is a perfect example of manorial 
inn. It stands today very much as it must have 
stood after its construction in 1430, half-tim- 

. bered, with heavy oak ceilings, and great recessed 


fireplaces. , 
The feudal system already referred to as re- THE SPREAD EAGLE : MIDHURST 
sponsible for the manorial inns, during the two Midhurst is one of Kent’s most ancient villages and its inn, dating from 1430 is, 
centuries following the Norman conquest held excepting for a recent addition, practically as it was in the fifteenth century. The 
England in a grasp of iron. This regime gave brick floors and oak beamed rooms and great recessed fireplaces are all preserved. 
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having spent more than their entire reve- 
nue from all sources in the entertainment 
of guests, royal and otherwise, each of 
whom expected to be entertained according 
to his rank without any expense to him- 
self. The traveling nobility knew an easy 
mark when they saw one and never lost 
an opportunity to park their entire retinue 
on the unprotesting monks in order to save 
traveling expenses. The Knights eventually 
became so innoculated with the innkeeping 
virus that they gave up the business of 
looking for imaginary pagans to conquer 
and convert and settled down to hotel- 
keeping in earnest. 

There was another cause for the rise of 
the inn in England. It was one which 
was closely bound up with the later strug- 
gles, ultimately successful, of the British 
commoner to escape from the domination 
of landed proprietors and uninterested 
kings. Chaucer in the “Canterbury Tales” 
shows very plainly what this was. It was 
the growing popularity of the idea of mak- 
ing pilgrimages. While the belligerent 
barons and their unscrupulous retainers 
were off at the crusades the ordinary Eng- 
lishman had an opportunity to wander 
about visiting his own home shrines, such 
as Glastonbury, Canterbury, Walsingham, 
St. Albans, Bury St. Emunds and Durham 
where relics of St. Cuthbert and the Vener- 
able Bede were lodged. These pilgrimages 
gave the ordinarily stay-at-home Britisher 
an excuse for wandering about and seeing 
the country, also, as Chaucer suggests, giv- 
ing him an opportunity to satisfy his spring 
fever wanderlust. There were a great 
many considerations which made the business of being a pilgrim 
seem very tempting. In the first place no pilgrim could have any 
legal proceedings taken against him while he was away, whether 
for debt or any other cause. Then it was widely known that 
even highwaymen respected the property and person of travelers 
on the way to a holy shrine. There were cases of robbery in 
which the stolen goods were returned after the discovery of the 
voyager’s errand by the robber. Pilgrimages were as an English 
writer has said, “the thin end of the wedge which was destined 


to shatter the whole feudal system. They sowed the seeds of” 


the great Revolt of the peasants under Richard the Second. They 


THE OLD OAK ROOM OF THE GEORGE AND DRAGON 


COURTYARD OF TH 
The heavily timbered courtyard of The Angel carries with it a 


flavor of old days. 


One of the finest old rooms in any of the English inns is this ancient dining room at 
Speldhurst, Kent. The great oak beam in the center probably came from some ship. 
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THE GEORGE AND DRAGON INN + SPELDHURST ld 


Few of the old-inns have a more effective location than this in its background of trees 
and shrubbery .and its tiny tea garden surrounded by a hedge of box. Its half timber 
exterior has been restored so that none would guess that it has stood since 1212. 
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E ANGEL HOTEL : GUILFORD f 


The hotel dates from the thirteenth century. | 


instilled into the heart of the people that 
roving, restless spirit which made the 
‘Englishman the most successful colonizer 
the world has ever known.” The people 
of Britain remembered their last English 
‘king even under the yoke of foreign 
domination which had come upon them. 
‘Edward the Confessor’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey became the object of in- 
numerable pilgrimages and Canterbury, 
where St. Thomas, the first commoner 
who had dared to contest the power of 
the king, was martyred, became the mecca 
for more than one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of England in a single year. 

As the idea of the pilgrimage grew 
older it became more fashionable and 
more useful to many classes of com- 
moners. The merchant, who was in debt 
or in the throes of a business slump could 
escape under this holy pretext, the work- 
man who had grown weary of his job 
could use his pilgrim wanderlust as a pre- 
text for running to some neighboring 
town in search of a new master. No 
laws, although there were many made, 
seemed able to restrain the multitudes 
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_ who, rightly or wrongly. took 
| to the road every year. From 
| morn till night along the great 
Roman roads a curious proces- 
| sion took its way. Chaucer’s 
company was a good cross 
section of such a crowd. There 
were titled ladies in their 
chairs and carriages, and peas- 
ants in creaky dogcarts 
munching black bread and 
| cheese. Tradesmen and clerks, 
| widows and housewives on 
horseback followed in their 
wake. Only the very poor 
traveled on foot. All roads 
__ led from east, north, west, and 
south to Canterbury and Wal- 
-singham. 


_ Never at any time were 
there sufficient accommoda- 
tions along the pilgrims’ routes 
to take care of these hordes at 
nightfall. The landed gentry 
did not regard with any favor 
this evidence of restlessness 
among the common people and 
consequently gave the pilgrims 
‘no welcome at manorial inns. 
| The monastery inn would have 
_ welcomed them had there been 
sufficient room. Accordingly 
it became necessary to found a 
| mew type of wayside accom- 
|, modation, the motor camper 
being still a long way in the future. 
This was the Hospice, a cross between 
an inn and a charitable shelter where 
pilgrims were especially catered to. 
Many English inns of today have had 
their origin in hospices although their 
names may have become unrecogniz- 
able like that of the Ostrich at Coln- 
brook, which is a corruption of the 
‘word hospice. 


Still another kind of inn is that 
'\ which has had its origin in the needs 
of some craft guild of the middle ages. 
_ Long ago in England there were craft 
guilds corresponding in a remote sense 
to our labor unions of today. It is 
not quite clear what the-exact purpose 
of the guilds was. Some say that it 
‘was social, some say that it was re- 
ligious and some that it was, as today, 
economic. At all events it is certain 
that the guild masters had labor pretty 
much under their thumbs and_ that 
labor resented the fact and often 


THE CLAYTONE INN AT GODSTONE, SURREY 


THE CHEQUERS INN AT LAMBERHURST 


In an unusually picturesque Kentish town this inn on the main 
highway has catered for centuries to the wants of travelers. The 
interior has been entirely altered to meet the exacting require- 
ments of modern wayfarers but the old brick floor still remains 
and the landlord will point out the site of the old tap room 


now more glorious, if less attractive, in the form of a modern bar 


a 


THE OLD BELL INN AT OXTED, 
SURREY 


The town of Oxted has grown since this cen- 
turies-old hostelry was built and the environ- 
ment of earlier days has given place to a duller 
one, but a glass of port or a beaker of cider 
in its oak beamed tap room will do much to 
recall the romance of an earlier day. 


them to drink. 
ship ruled, the inn-keeper 


(Cont 


2) 


‘wished for a meeting place of 
its own. Such a meeting place 
was logically enough the Inn. 
There are today among English 
‘hostelries many names which 
‘suggest guild origins such as 
‘St. Crispin’s the patron saint 
of the shoemakers, The Holy 
Blaise, after the patron saint 
of the weavers, or the Car- 
penter’s Arms, or the Brick- 
layer’s Arms. 

From these remote origins 
have come the inns which give 
to travel over the English 
countryside its peculiarly mel- 
low atmosphere. One may 
give thanks to the large-heart- 
ed predecessors of the pres- 
ent English race that they so 
well knew how to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities 
to dispense hospitality. To 
the goodly brothers of the 
church who knew when to fast 
and when to feast we are 
particularly indebted. Indeed 
some one has said that the inn, 
the public house, is a direct 
offspring of the church—a 
place where the heavenly spirit 
of universal love may be put 
into human practice by means 
of liberal applications of good 
food and drink. Certain it is 
that in England you will seldom find a 
church that has not in its near neigh- 


borhood an inn. 


Even until very recently there was 
a very close connection between the 
church and the inn. Certainly even 
today a traveler having no_ public 
place in which to pass the night in 
a strange town would be welcomed 
at the rectory—even though its in- 
habitant might prefer it otherwise. 
Before inns had become as widely 
scattered over the country as they are 
today the parish clergy were expected 
to entertain the wanderer who hap- 
pened into their district. As parishion- 
ers in outlying districts were not ex- 
cused on account of their distance 
from church from regular attendance 
at its services there had to be some 
place for them to put up when they 
came to town. And, as ale seems to 
have been a very much honored in- 
strument of Christian fellowship in 


those days, there had to be a place for 
Naturally enough, along with the develop- 
ment of the inn as a place where humanity and good fellow- 
r had to be developed. Harry Bailey 
of the Tabard Inn at Southwark, was the ideal host as described 


inued on page 52) 
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THE IMPS OR INGO Ey (ATHEDRAL 


A frieze of quaint and comic figures which represents a visit to the lower regions. The evident pleasure which each 
carver has given to his work makes of these simple sculptures a living creation. 


Carving figures like this would be This holy man points to his teeth as if in The bony ascetic as seen by the Brit- 
better fun than running a rivet ma- complaint against the steaks of the re- ish workman in the days when re- 
chine on a modern skyscraper. fectory. ligion was the life of the western 


The variety of imagination shown by the unknown hundreds who worked upon the English churches is shown 
and pier carving in the interior as well as on the exterior. The figure on the left is carved in oak. These ornaments are such as a child 
might draw upon a blackboard when the teacher’s back was turned. 


world. 


in the many details of vaulting 
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STUDIES IN GOTHIC REALISM 


ES, a 


Across the beautiful front of the great Cathedral of Lincoln, England, and in the angles and spandrels of moulding and 
arch, are carved the stories of early Christian worship and the local legends which were dear to the heart of the builders. 
Here the deluge is represented, with the ark and a string of refugee animals. 


A medieval stone-cutter’s pri- Adam and Eve and the too- Possibly a ribald workman’s idea 
vate conception of a demon. friendly serpent. ‘There seems to of the Bishop. 
j be an apple for each. 


Three figures representing territorial divisions of Britain. These are carved from 
blocks out of which spring the arches of the church’s exterior. Each bears the symbol It seems that there were telephones in 
of his district, the Scotsman’s bag pipes and the Irishman’s pig being evident. medieval times. 
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of Scotland. 


ABERDEEN, HEADQUARTERS OF THE NORTH SEA FISHING FLEET 


Aberdeen, in addition to being the seat of an old University is the shipping center of the north 
It has been called the “Granite City” because it is almost entirely constructed of 
that material—a fitting background for the character of its inhabitants. 


AROUND THE CIRCUIT IN SCOTLAND 


In the Wake of the Clans—The Great Glen—Inverness, Ancient Capital of 
the Picts—Aberdeen, the Fishing City—Edinburgh, the Modern Athens, and 
Glasgow, the European Chicago—The Bens and Lochs of Caledonia 


By MarsHALL REID 


TY glad that my first glimpse of Scotland was of the bonny 
Highlands for there, in so far as I am concerned, is centered 
all its charm. I was bound for Ft. William to catch the steamer 
on the Caledonian Canal and I awoke in my sleeper from 
London as we were scaling the heights of the Grampian Hills 
well to the north of Glasgow. These treeless mountains clad in 
moss-like green, rugged, wild and inhabited by few, typified to 


me’ the real Scotland, the land of once romantic and fearless - 


clans that loved freedom and fighting and roved over the Cale- 
donian Hills forever loyal to the soil that offered them so little 
in fertility and so little ease. The train swung along the edge 
of the hills giving distant views over the valleys to the mist- 
wreathed hills beyond, then it climbed higher and higher, finally 
descending on the other side. The simple houses of mountain 
farmer and shepherd appeared along the way, crude buildings 
reflecting the austerity of the country-side, and tiny hamlets— 
collections of houses grouped together against the severities of 
mountain life. Sportsmen alighted from the train at stations 
along the way for, at a distance from the railroad, deer and 
grouse and other game is found seeking the solitudes which are 
still left among the links of civilization. 

Distances are relatively short in Scotland and it was not long 
before we reached Fort William, a town of one main street 
nestling at the edge of the Caledonian Canal under the shadow 
of the highest mountain in the British Isles—Ben Nevis whose 
bald, rounded summit, flecked here and there with snow, rises 
more than three quarters of a mile above the waters of the 
Canal which means tide water, for this inland waterway is a 
fresh water continuation of an area of the sea and is practically 
at sea level here. 

The more we hear of a historically important or interesting 
place and its events the larger it looms in our mind in area and 
population. As children we are brought up on the Bible and 
its transcendently important events and we think of Palestine 
as a gigantic canvas across which moved the gigantic scenes of 
the ancient world. When we grow older and visit the Holy 
Land we are surprised to find it considerably smaller than the 


} 


State of New Jersey and that “from Dan even unto Beersheba,” ’ 
the extreme length from north to south, is only equal to the 


i 


distance from New York to Albany. So in our English histories — 


we have been thrilled with the stories of fearless and liberty 
loving Robert Bruce and William Wallace, of the James and 


of Mary Queen of Scots, of great battles like Bannockburn, of — 


Scott and Robert Burns, Carlyle and Stevenson, of the Sc 
lakes and of the country’s splendid capital city, Edinburgh, o 


the influence of the Scotch people in the world’s history es i 


civilization past and present, we are surprised to find that Scot; 
land is smaller than the State of Maine and that from Edin- 
burgh to Aberdeen is a distance of 120 miles by the somewhat 
devious railroad. 


It is at Fort William that the Caledonian Canal begins, travers- 
ing “The Great Glen of Scotland,” a deep rift which penetrates — 


the Highlands and ends at Inverness, their capital city. I would 
rather miss any other trip in Scotland, considered from the 
standpoint of romance, than the steamship journey through these 
glittering waters. ‘Canals are usually built for commercial pur- 
poses in industrial regions. 


Your mind, therefore, may conjure — 


ae 


up a narrow ribbon of water, lined, at intervals at least, with — 


busy towns and grimy factories. 
nothing of the sort. 
of mountain and glen, lake and peaceful countryside much of 
which has the wild and lonely beauty typical of the Scotch 
hinterland. And it is really not entirely a canal but rather a 
chain of lakes connected with artificial channels. Of its total 


length of sixty-two miles, thirty-eight are through mountain 


hemmed lochs and the other twenty-four are artificial waterways 
hewn through the virgin soil. 
ing up the chain is twenty-four miles long and a thousand feet 
in depth. The Canal was built in 1822 to create a naval high- 
way from ocean to ocean across the heart of Scotland and was 
so used indeed during the recent war principally by the Amer- 
ican Fleet, but its chief importance now is as a tourist route 
between Oban and Fort William and Inverness. Almost no other 
traffic is seen. If you are without imagination then the day’s 


Loch Ness, one of the lakes mak- 


But the Caledonian Canal is — 
Instead it makes its way through a country ~ 
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trip to Inverness will be nothing more than a pleasant sail. But 
if you know something of Scotch history, of the clans that fought 
| among themselves and against the English, of the minstrels, of 
| life in the feudal castle, of the chase, you will see the stags with 
their pursuers racing up the rugged mountain sides, hear the 
sound of the horn through the wooded glens that open out of 
the lakes you are 
crossing, the skirl of 
the bagpipes in the 
grounds of mellow, 
ruined castles that 
here and there stand 
as a reminder of the 
past, and the subdued 
echo of feet along the 
overgrown trails. 
The Captain, if you 
| make friends with 
him will identify for 
you, in accents rich 
with a burr, the 
‘castles and giens as 
the family seats of 
the MacDonalds, or 
the MacPhersons or 
the Campbells. or 
‘some other clan re- 
nowned in_ history, 
and if you are wise 
® {youll not tell him 
| that you~. know of 
| their exploits only 
vaguely and that your 
acquaintances of these 
names are mere 
prosaic business men 
in America. A good 
Scotchman knows the 
history of all these 
great families in relation to history and to him you will seem a 
bit ignorant. 
This trip takes only a day. Late in the afternoon you are in 
Inverness, the Capital of the Highlands, and the ancient capital 
/| of the Picts. In spite of its superb location astride the pretty 


towns of Scotland. 
later extended by Robert Bruce. 


river Ness at the head of a firth, Inverness is the least at- 
tractive of the important tourist cities of the Scots. The 
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THE GRANITE CITY OF THE NORTH 


Aberdeen, a city of nearly two hundred thousand inhabitants, is one of the oldest 
Its first charter came from William the Lion in 1179 and was 
Union Street, one of the fine thoroughfares of 
Europe, is flanked entirely by granite buildings. 
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founder of the town for some reason or other chose to lay the 
foundations back from the firth and it has therefore not the ad- 
vantage of a harbor location. By far the prettiest sight of the 
town is from the modern castle that caps the hill in the centre 
of the city from which there is a distant view over the firth, or 
the sight of the distant city as you leave by train along the edge 
of the harbor. The 
city is closely built in 
rows and has very 
much the aspect of a 
commercial city of 
England. It is Eng- 
lish to the core ex- 
cept for the accents 
of its inhabitants. The 
most conspicuous 
thing about Inverness 
is its enormous num- 
ber of churches. It 
must hold the world’s 
record in this respect. 
You fairly stumble 
over them. They ap- 
pear on corners, in 
the middle of blocks 
and half conceal 
themselves back in 
alley ways. And seem- 
ingly not content with 
the facilities for wor- 
ship thus offered 
stores and other small 
buildings are labeled 
and used for meet- 
ings of various kinds. 
The twenty-five thou- 
sand people who live 
in this northern capi- 
tal are or have been 


‘the most religious folk in Europe. 


The uniformity of streets and buildings and somberness of as- 
pect of Inverness is typical of all the cities of Scotland. Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, have this in common although in the 
latter this quality is somewhat less marked. Aberdeen a few 
hours to the west of Inverness and slightly south of it is one 
of the most uniform cities in the world. Aberdeen is called 


INVERNESS, THE CAPITAL OF THE HIGHLANDS 


The most conspicuous thing about Inverness is the number of churches which it contains. 


Anyone who is interested in world’s records may 


well claim that Inverness wins in the matter of religious edifices. Seemingly not content with the facilities for worship offered by this abun- 
dance, stores and many smaller buildings are labelled and used as meeting places. 


“The Granite City’ because there is hardly a building in town 
that is not built of that material. The art of granite polishing, 
one which had been lost since the time of the Pharaohs, was 
revived here in 1818 and has become one of the chief industries 
of the town. -Nearly one hundred companies are engaged in the 
production of granite monuments, columns and other archi- 
tectural embellishments and more than a quarter of a million tons 
of granite are quarried each year in Aberdeenshire. The Scotch, 
renowned for keeping their money from wandering away, have 
patronized their own merchants. The public and business build- 
ings present to the proud citizens imposing fronts of granite 
and street after street in the residence districts is lined by rows 
of modern houses all of granite set back of tiny dooryard gardens, 
one exactly like the other, with all the appearance of newly 
painted doll houses. Inverness is like a provincial city; Aber- 


deen has every appearance of a metropolis. 
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LOCH LOMOND, PRINCE’S STREET AND THE SCOTT MEMORIAL, EDINBURGH 


craft are unloading literally miles of fish are seen on the slabs | 
in the market. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow are as different in character as it is 
possible to conceive. Edinburg is one of the proudest and most 
distinguished cities in the world conscious of her splendid past 
and content in her complacent certainty of being, not the largest 
city in Scotland, but the greatest. Glasgow on the other hand 
seems to forget the past and lives for the present and future, 
proud of her vast shipping, of her great manufacturing, of her 
growing commerce and happy to be the first city of the kingdom 
in commercial wealth and population. Long ago she outstripped © 
her older rival and has now more than double as many people 
as the capital. i 

There is only one Edinburgh, there are many Glasgows. Edin- 
burgh is like no other city. Her newer district has been fash- 
ioned in a classic mould and because of her wealth of buildings 


(Above) The height to the left is crowned at either end by Holyrood Palace and Edinburgh Castle, forming the Acropolis of Scotland, rich 


with memories of Bonnie Prince Charlie, John Knox, Mary Queen of Scots, and the not so bonny Oliver Cromwell who there made his 


for the assassination of Charles the First. 


lans 


(Lower left) Loch Lomond, fairest of the Scottish Lakes, wedged in between two of the Highland 


ranges is an easy day’s trip from either Edinburgh or Glasgow. 


Aberdeen, as the headquarters of the North Sea fishing fleet 
and the principal shipping center of the north of Scotland, is a 
busy center of trade and its harbor attests to the large amount of 
shipping that loads and unloads here. An early morning walk 
to the great fish market in the southern harbor will reward the 
visitor with ocular proof of the importance of the fishing in- 
dustrv of the North Sea. When the trawlers and other fishing 
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and monuments in the Greek style she is called “The Modern 
Athens.” And like Athens she can never forget her past be- 
cause there, on an opposite ridge, is her acropolis, a solid mile 
of her glorious past ever visible to the crowds that move up and 
down the arteries of the modern city. There is always grim old 
Edinburgh Castle on its titanic rock, the pivot around which 
moved Scotch history and forever associated intimately with the 
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| tragic figure of Mary Queen of Scots. 
| There is the Royal Mile along the back- 
| bone of the hill lined all the way to 
Holyrood Palace, by houses of the 
_-ancient aristocracy but from within 
_ whose walls their ancient glory has de- 
parted. This brief mile between the 
castle and palace, as straight as an 
|| arrow’s shaft, has witnessed the romance 
| of centuries through which the stream of 
_royal and government life constantly 
flowed. It was here from the window 
of his house which still stands that John 
Knox preached and by his eloquence 
| brought the Reformation to Scotland, it 
| was along this street that Mary Queen 
| of Scots returned to Holyrood on the 
|| eve of her tragic end, and where Bonnie 
Prince Charlie rode in triumph to take 
possession of Holyrood, the palace of his 
» ancestors, where Cromwell held his 
councils and planned to behead Charles 
the First, where Scott, Burns, Johnson 
and Boswell and a host of others moved 
in stately procession through the pages 
of history. It is all there today just as 
| the forefathers of the present people of 
| the city left it. Only the character of the 
residents has changed, those rich in 
| poverty have taken the place of those 
» ‘rich in goods and culture; and the castle 
» and palace today delight holiday crowds 
| instead of being the homes of makers of 
| history. 
| Edinburgh began as a regal city. On 
| the mighty castle rock Edwin of North 
| umbria built a feudal fortress in the 
+ seventh century. Around it grew the 
town that came to be called Edwin’s 
' burgh. It is still a noble city and in 
| pride of family will maintain its tradi- 
- tions. 
Glasgow has little to remind it of its 
p past and it consequently rejoices in its 
| modern progressive spirit. You cannot 
| be in Glasgow an hour without catching 
its atmosphere of progress. It is easily 
| the most American city in Great Britain. 
. _ The people swing along the streets with 
| smartness and energy, the shop windows 
| show less of British conservatism, the 
terms and nomenclature used in the busi- 
ness community are more American in 
| flavor than English. There is more 
informality in the externals. This will 
_ be evident if you are there on Saturday 
_morning. Golf is the ruling passion and 
_ you will see men everywhere swinging 
along to their offices in knickerbockers 
| carrying golf bags and brief cases. And 
if you think that America has gone golf 
mad consider that Scotland, the size of 
only one of our states, has five hundred 
golf courses. Walk down to the water- 
front of the Clyde, look at the mass of 
shipping, the throbbing life of the docks, 
docks whose total length is nine miles. 
Consider the pulsating movement of com- 
merce in this, one of the world’s great- 
_ est ports. Everything carries the feeling 
of an American city. I like Glasgow 
_ just as I like Pittsburgh or Chicago, not 
for its historical exhibits or its beauty 
‘but for the pleasure of sensing its per- 
sonality, of knowing a city that is doing 
its full share in the world’s work. 
If it is not a thrilling excursion it is 
at least a pleasant and enjoyable trip to 


GLASGOW, THE SCOTCH CHICAGO 


Glasgow has earned its title of the most 
American city in Europe by the fact that it 
seems to be a lively bustling business com- 
munity more of the present than the past. 


Here is shown one of the “closes” of the 
old city of Edinburgh, along High Street 
and Cannongate, relics of past brilliance, 
within a stone’s throw of the “Royal Mile.” 


A SCOTCH GRANDMOTHER AT HER 
DOOR 
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the lakes from Edinburgh or Glasgow 
which can easily be done in a day. Nor is 
there very much to say about them ex- 
cept that they have this soft, yet wild 
and romantic beauty of the Scottish 
highlands and that it is not often that 
you can travel in so short a time through 
such a lot of country famed in song 
and story as you traverse here. 

Aside from its historic or literary in- 
terest Loch Lomond is considered one 
of the most beautiful lakes in all of 
Scotland. If I say that its allurement 
is in its situation, cradled as it is be- 
tween two ranges of lofty mountains, 
and in the thirty fir clad isles that dot 
its more than twenty miles of length 
you will catch none of its charm. You 
must see its wooded shores and its dark 
emerald islands kept eternally green by 
the frequent mist and rain, and its bold 
treeless mountains, splashed with the 


_ purple of heather, that rise abruptly 


from its waters and tower over it, as 
soft in outline and color as if covered 
with deep and springy moss. Ben 
Lomond rising more than three thousand 
feet into azure is the sentinel of the lake, 
the chief of the mountain clan. 

The five miles of wood that lies be- 
tween Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine 
you cover by coach because you are not 
in a hurry and because you cannot be 
romantic in a rasping and snorting motor. 
You see, don’t you, that it is all atmos- 
phere. You are living with Scott in 
“The Lady of the Lake’ and you are 
thinking too of Rob Roy and his band of 
gallant freebooters who roamed these 
woods and mountains in joyous abandon. 
You are still under the spell when you 
embark shortly on Loch Katrine and sail 
through its nine miles of wood,encom- 
passed waters. ‘You are thinking of the 
stag pursued by. hounds, and of the.sur- 
face that is, if the day be fine, like “one 
burnished sheet of living gold.” You 
do not know or remember that Loch 
Katrine is the water supply for Glas- 
gow thirty-four miles away and that it 
is thus being put to very practical and 
commonplace use. And when you come 
to the end of the lake and mount a coach 
once more, or perhaps a motor this time, 
don’t think you’re going to drive for 
miles through the Trossachs. This 
“bristling country” is only a mile long 
so drink your fill of its richly wooded 
beauty before you drive out into the open 
again. But I warn you that if, before 
you go, you don’t read “The Lady of 
the Lake”—the best guide to the region 
—you’re bound to be disappointed. 


You will be disappointed because 
Ellen’s Isle and all the other celebrated 
Scott locations in this vicinity would, 
without certain knowledge that they were 
romantic, look very much like John 
Smith’s Isle or otherwise commonplace. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that the 
waterworks dam has raised the level of 
the lake so that it now presents an 
artificial shoreline. 


I once saw Scotland in four days—- 
the cities, lakes and canal. But Scot- 
land is not the kind of country to see 
in this way. It is a place to linger in, 
in order to discover its spirit of romance. 


eALONG THE OLD BATH ROAD 


History, Fashion and Frivolity On An Old Highway—Hungerford and Its Old-Time 
Hock Day—Bath, The Great Spa of the West—Relics and Reminders of the Romans 


By CHARLES G. HARPER 


HE great main roads of 

England have each their 
especial and unmistakable char- 
acter, not only in the nature 
of the secenery through which 
they run, but also in their story 
and in the memories that cling 
about them. The history of the 
Brighton Road is an epitome of 
all that was dashing and dare+ 
devil in the times of the 
Regency and the reign of 
George the Fourth; the Ports- 
mouth Road is sea-salty and 
blood-boltered with horrid tales 
of smuggling days, almost to 
the exclusion of every other 
” imaginable characteristic of 
road history; and the story of 
the Dover Road is a_ very 
microcosm of the nation’s his- 
tory. Nothing strongly char- 
acteristic of England, English- 
men, and English customs but 
what you shall find a hint of it on the Dover Road. As for the 
Holyhead Road, it traverses the Midland territory of the fox- 
hunting and port-drinking squires, and reeks of toasts and con- 
jurations of “no heel-taps;” the great North Road is an agricul- 
tural route pre-eminently; the Exeter Road the running-ground 
of some of the fleetest and best-appointed coaches of the Coach- 
ing Age; while the Bath Road was at one time the most literary 
and fashionable of them all. : 

The best period of the Bath Road was peculiarly the era of 
powder and patches; of tie-wigs, long-skirted coats, and gorgeous 
waistcoats; of silk stockings and buckled shoes; when the test 
of a well-bred gentleman was the making a leg and the nice car- 
riage of a clouded cane; when a grand lady would “protest” that 
a thing which challenged her admiration was “monstrous fine,” 
and a gallant beau would “stop his vitals” by way of emphasis. 
One could not be more emphatic than that! It was a period of 
rigid etiquette and hollow artificiality; but a period also of a 
grand literary up- 
heaval and an era in 
which people were not, 
as now, merely clothed. 
but dressed. 

A long and tedious 
poem styled “A Jour- 
ney to Bath and Bris- 
tol,” published anony- 
mously and without a 
date, gives us incident- 
ally some curious 
glimpses into the man- 
ners and customs of 
the early years of the 
eighteenth century. 
The poem, with a sub- 
title describing it as 
“Heroic, Comic, His- 


Hungerford’s “tutti men 
have the pleasant task 
of collecting a penny 
from every male citizen 
of the town and a kiss 
from every women. 


*The Bath Road, His- 
tory, Fashion and Fri- 
wolity On An Old High- 
way, By Charles G. 
Harper, Illustrated by 
the Author and from 
Old-Time Prints and 
Pictures, Hartford, Con- 
vecticut, Edward Val- 
entine Mitchell. 


-his versifying clumsinesses. 


THE WHITE HORSE OF CHERRILL 


One of the great sights on the Bath Road is the enormous white horse, a figure more 


than one hundred and fifty-seven feet long traced on the cliffs above Cherrill. 
was put there by an old physician of the town in the latter 
century. 


| 


toric, and Geographical,” is obviously inspired 
by Gay’s Journey to Exeter, of 1715, and may, 
therefore, be referred to the next few years 
afterwards, probably 1717. Unfortunately, the 
unnamed author’s own poetic powers did not 
equal his admiration for Gay; but the lapse of 
time has somewhat dignified him as an antique 
authority bearing upon a vanished order of 
things, and kindly distracted our attention from 


It was, even then, it appears, a stigma upon 
the fashionables to be seen in London when the 
season was over, for thus our author begins :— 

“In long vacation, when gay Cits repair 
To stately houses in delightful air; 
When nice Sir Courtly, and the thoughtless Beau 


Pass Hyde-Park Corner with a splendid show; > 


When near St. James’s the mechanics meet, 
The royal Park is like a crowded street; 
When ’tis disgraceful to be seen in town, 
No converse left, nor dear diversions known; 
*Twas then Philemon, from ambition free’d 
For rural pleasures did resolve with speed.” 
Bath at this time was the most fashionable place in all England. 
Did my lady suffer from that mysterious eighteenth-century 
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complaint “the vapours,” she journeyed to “the Bath.” Did my — 


lord experience in the gout a foretaste of the torments of that 
place popularly supposed to be paved with good intentions, he 


also went to Bath, in his private carriage, cursing as he went; 


while the halt, the lame, the afflicted of many diseases, came 
this way; some posting, others by stage-coach, and yet more 
riding horseback. Every invalid, hypochondriac, and malade 


imaginaire who could afford it went to Bath, for continental spas | 


had not then become possible for English people, and the nauseat- 
ing waters of Aix, Baden, and other places simply trickled un- © 


heeded away: 


Every invalid, in fact, who could afford it, went to Bath, and 
the mentally afflicted, who could not go, were sent thither; so 
that the saying which is now become proverbial (and whose 
origin and subtle innuendo seem in danger of being lost) arose 


“Go to Bath,” with the — 


rider, “and get your 
head shaved;” the 
lunatics who were sent 


usually being 
phrase was used to- 


propounded a more 
than ordinarily crack- 
brained project. 


Another 
but one more ingen- 
ious than acceptable— 
has it that the phrase 
derives from Bath 
having always been a 
resort of beggars. 
“What, then, more 
natural, we are asked, 
than for one accosted 
by a mendicant to re- 
call this topographical 

- notoriety, and bid the 
It rogue “go to Bath,” 
once the paradise of 


part of the eighteenth 
the “sturdy beggar’? 


to those healing waters ~ 
thus _ 
tonsured. This derisive 


ward any one who 


theory —_ 
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For, according to Fuller, that worthy author of the “Worthies,” 
there were ‘‘many in that place; some natives there, others re- 
pairing thither from all parts of the land; the poor for alms, 
_ the pained for ease. : 

Whither should 
® ;fowl flock in a 
' hard frost but to 
the barn-door? In- 
| deed, laws are 
_ daily made to re- 
_ , strain beggars, and 
+ daily broken by the 
connivanceof 
those who make 
them; it being im- 
possible, when the 
hungry belly barks 
| and bowels sound, 
| to keep the tongue 


| though oil of whip 
mbe the proper 
plaister for the 


Marlborough Downs, near West Overton, seen in this illustration, are typical of the 
great stretches of English countryside which are quite unlike anything in this country. 


; 
if 
| silent. And al- 
: cramp of laziness, 
yet some pity is due 
to impotent persons. 
_ In a word, seeing 
there is the Lazar’s-bath in this city, I doubt not but many a good 
Lazarus, the true object of charity, may beg therein.” The road, 
then, to this City of Springs must have witnessed a motley 
throng. It is a way haunted by many an interesting historic 
| figure, from the 17th to the early years of the 19th century. 
‘Pathetic among them, that of John Bunyan, who had come up 
from Bedford to London and thence to Reading in 1688, to play 
there the part of peacemaker between a father and son at vari- 
ance. Riding back to London, he died on August 31st at the 
house of his friend John Strudwick, grocer, on Snow Hill. He 
had caught cold, on a frame enfeebled by the sweating sickness, 
and was dead in ten days. 

It is not, save in parts, a Roman road. It came into existence 
casually, on no determined plan, and only when turn-pike-tolls 
and road-improvements began, and fashion sought comfort in 
getting between London and Bath, did it greatly resemble a road 
at all. It is true that a small portion of the beginnings of this 

_ road is identical with the Roman road from London to Calleva 

| Atrebatum, which we now call Silchester. That road passed 
through what is now “Bath Road,” Bedford Park, and came 

_ diagonally into what is now the Chiswick High Road at Gunners- 

_ bury; and so on through Brentford to Hounslow. At the further 

’ end of Hounslow, where our Bath Road proceeds to the right, 
the Roman road went to the left, along the line of what is the 
Exeter Road, to Staines. 

Beyond Hounslow, the Bath Road came into that casual 
being already referred to. That explains why we find such 
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places as Newbury and Hungerford not actually 
on the highway, but at right angles to it. 
Those towns, when built, were on no particu- 
lar route; and when in course of time the coach- 
road was made, it practically ignored them in 
its haste to the west. 

But, leaving Silchester, the Roman road to 
Aquae Solis, or Bath, came into the present road 
at Newbury and, crossing to the right at about 
the “Bear,” Hungerford, proceeded by Ramsbury 
and Mildenhall, site of the Roman Cwunetio, to 
Marlborough, and thence past Silbury Hill and 
Beckhampton, and, across the Downs by Spye 
Park and Sandy Lane, on the Devizes route. 
From Sandy Lane it proceeded by Neston Park 
and along the line of the existing King’s Down 
road to Bathford. 

The original coaches, the “Flying Stage 
Coach” of 1667, and others until about 1746, 
went, not by Calne and Chippenham, but by 
Sandy Lane and Lacock, joining the present 
main route at Pickwick by Corsham. 

At Hungerford, sixty-four miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, one leaves Berkshire and enters 
Wilts, coming into wilder and less pastoral country. Hungerford 
town, however, is just within the Berkshire borders. The con- 
stant Kennet flows across the road here, and is crossed by a sub- 
stantial bridge. The name of Hungerford 
has nothing to do with hunger. It comes 
from “angra,’ meaning those hillside 
woods, now called “hangers,” which yet 
look down upon the vale of Kennet. 

From those parapets anglers may be seen 
patiently waiting to lure the wily trout from 
their swims. Fuller quaintly says: “Good 
and great trouts are found in the river of 
Kennet nigh Hungerford; they are in their 
perfection in the month of May, and yearly 
decline with the buck. Being come to his 
full growth, he decays in goodness, not 
greatness, and thrives in his head till his 
death. Note, by the way, that an hog- 
back and little head is a sign that any fish 
is in season.” 

The chief street of Hungerford lies along 
the road to Salisbury, and those who are 
intent upon “doing” the Bath Road with- 
out turning to thoroughly explore the 
places along its course, consequently see 
little of the town beyond the few old man- 
sions and cottages, and the old coaching 
inn, ‘““The Bear,’ which front the highway. Not much, how- 
ever, is in this case lost, for Hungerford contains little of inter- 
est, and were it not for its singular Hock-tide customs, and for 


THACKERAY’S 
HOUSE 


The house of William 
Makepeace Thackeray, 
Young Street, Ken- 
sington, where he 
wrote “Vanity Fair” 
is only one of a thou- 
sand points of inter- 
est on the road from 
London to the great 
Spa of Bath. 
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HAUNTS OF DICK TURPIN 


The English highways are inseparably associated with the thrilling 

stories of the bold gentlemen of the road such as Dick Turpin and 

Claude Du Val. These old houses are said to have been frequented 
by the former. 
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the fact that it was the first town to obtain the 
free delivery of letters between its Post Office 
and the houses to which letters were addressed, 
would scarce demand an extended notice. 


The original plan of the General Post Office, 
all over the country, was to allow postmasters 
of country towns to demand a fee for delivery. 
Those who expected letters were supposed to 
call for them. If they desire them to be de- 
livered, the additional fee was a penny or two- 
pence, according to the conscience or the cupid- 
ity of the postmaster, whose perquisites these 
fees were. This applied to houses quite near 
post offices, and even next door to them. This 
extraordinary state of affairs was borne with 
for some time, until at last several towns brought 
actions against the Post Office to decide if pre- 
paid postage ought not to ensure delivery in the 
boundaries of post towns. Hungerford was 
selected by the Courts as a typical case, and 
secured a judgment in its favour, Michaelmas, 
1774. 

Recent history teaches us that the Post Office, 
being a Government monopoly and without com- 
‘ petition, will always seek to do as little as pos- 
sible for the public convenience. 


determined by Eastertide, and is held on the 

Tuesday, the sixteenth day after that festival. 

The odd observances derive their origin from the conditions im- 
posed by John of Gaunt, father of Henry the Fourth, who, in 
the fourteenth century, conferred the rights and privileges of 
common-land and fishing in the Kennet upon the town. To hand 
down the proof of his gift to posterity, he presented with the 
charter a brass horn which bears the inscription :— 


“John a Gaun did giue and 
grant the Riall of Fishing to 
Hungerford Toune from Eldren 
Stub to Irish stil excepting som 
Seueral mil Pound 
Jehosaphat Lucas was Cunstabl.” 


The West Front of Bath Abbey, shown above, is 

remarkable for the carvings on either pier which 

represent souls ascending Jacob’s Ladder. This is, 

a decorative feature found in no other English 
Abbey. 


SE FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL ft 
J POLTING House ALIVERY STABLES 


One of the most delightful villages on the Bath Road is Hungerford where the cus- 
ke : : soni toms of medieval times are kept alive. Every year on tithing day or “Hock Day” 

Hock Day is a stirring time in this little town two of the titheing men called “tutti men” go about with great dignity collecting 
of less than three thousand inhabitants. It is tithes and kisses and presenting oranges to the women of the town. 
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HUNGERFORD VILLAGE. 


Not this horn, but its seventeenth-century successor, is jeal- 
ously preserved in the Town Hall. It has a capacity of one 
quart. 

As an unreformed borough, Hungerford still enjoys the old- 
time custom of appointing, in the place of Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, a Constable, Portreeve, Bailiff, Tithing-men, Keeper of the 
Keys of the Coffers, Hayward, Walter Bailiffs, Ale-tasters, and 
Bellman. The ceremonies begin on the Friday before Hock 
Tuesday with a ‘‘macaroni supper and punch-bowl,” and are held 
at the “John of Gaunt” inn. Tuesday, however, is the great day, 
when at an early hour the bellman goes round the borough com- | j 
manding all those who hold land or dwellings within the confines 
of the town to appear at the Hockney, under pain of a poll-tax 
of one penny, called the “head-penny.” Lest this warning should 
be insufficient, he mounts to the balcony of the Town Hall, where ~ 
he blows a blast upon the horn. Those who do not obey the é; 
summons and refuse the payment of the head-penny are ie y 
to lose their rights to the privileges of the borough. uy 

By nine o’clock the jury are assembled in the Town Hall tr 0 


the transaction of their annual business, and immediately after 
they are sworn in, the two tithing-men start on their round of th ‘ 
town. It is in this part of the proceedings that most interest is 
taken, for the business of the tithing-men is to take a poll-tax é 
of twopence from every male inhabitant and a kiss from the 
wives and daughters of the burgesses. This is in recognition of 4 
the ancient powers of the Lord of the Manor, who had peculiar — 
rights over the property and persons of his “‘chattels,” as the — 
people were once regarded. 

The tithing-men are known as “tutti-men.” They carry short 
poles as insignia of office, gaily bedecked with blue ribbons and 
choice flowers known as tutti-poles; while behind them walks a 
man groaning under the weight of the tutti oranges, it being the 
custom to bestow an orange upon every person who is kissed, as 
well as upon the school and workhouse children. The rights of 
office having been duly vested in them by means of strange cus- 
toms and exhortation, the two favoured ones start off down the 
High Street on their kissing mission, followed by the orange- 
bearer and greeted with the cheers of the assembled people. One 
by one the houses are entered, and the custom observed both in 
spirit and letter; nor is it confined to the young and comely, for 
the old dames of Hungerford would deem themselves, if not in- 
sulted, at least sadly neglected, were the tutti-men to pass their 
houses unentered. Usually these officers find little difficulty in 
carrying out their pleasant duties, but sometimes the excitement 
is increased by some coy maiden, whose rustic simplicity prompts 
her to run away or hide. But as a general rule the ladies of 
Hungerford show very little objection to the. observance of the 

Continued on page 56 
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| his discretion. 
- Yates Thompson who has bought 


rooms. 


of them for sums far greater than 


} a Sevres vase which matched one 


| of a box of old books at a stall. 


ii I had always desired to possess it, 
yy p 
| but could never find any other odd 


| afterwards my father, 


| with great triumph, having pur- 


- beautiful order. 
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(COLLECTING FOR THE TRAVELER 


The Joy of Discovery—New Things to Collect—Famous 
Finds—Bargaining for the Beauteful—Collector’s Profit 


By Dr. Georce C. WILLIAMSON 
(Author of “The Amateur Collector’) 


Seer collects something nowadays. The difficulty 
is to find something that no one else is collecting and to 
gather up a collection that will not only give pleasure and be 
an enterprise, but also will some day, if needs demand, fetch 


) more than the modest sum already expended. 


Collecting can be not only a joy, a solace, a refreshment, but 
an investment. For example, Sir John Day bought the paint- 
ings of the Barbizon School, the works of such men as Diaz, 
Mauve and Maris, and his family reaped great advantage from 
Look again at Mr. 


manuscripts wisely and sold many 


he gave for them; or look at the 
many collectors of mezzotints and 
drawings whose care in buying has 
been amply repaid in the auction- 


Then again there is the delight of 
purchasing at last what you have 
been seeking for a long time, or of 
completing sets, as Mr. Morgan once 
did when he bought from a casual 
caller, out of a newspaper parcel, 


he had possessed for years and for 
which he would gladly, to complete 
the pair, have paid at auction an 
enormous sum. 

I myself had an odd and curious 
happening of this kind. 

When a schoolboy I bought, for 
fourpence, an old volume of a rare 
county history, published in 1719, out 
It 
“was the third volume, rather well 
bound, and in clean condition. The 
work was published in five volumes. 


volumes. _Five-and-twenty years 
who, like 
myself, had long desired a copy of 


this particular book, ‘marched “in 


chased in Reading for a large sum, 
a complete set of the same book, in 
He and I looked it 
over, and I drew his attention to the 
fact that the third volume was bound 
just a little differently to the others, 
the variation being slight, but quite 
clear when it was recognised. We 
went through the set of five books, 
page by page, and at the end of the last found a note by the 
owner, whose name was inscribed in each, to the effect that he 
had lent the third volume soon after the publication of the book, 
that is to say probably in about 1750, to a friend, and had never 
been able to regain it. In consequence, he had purchased an 
odd third volume, and had it bound closely as possible to the 


other four. I at once thought of my own third volume and de- 
_clared I believed I had the missing one. 


My father laughed 
the idea to scorn, saying that the chances were a million to one 
that the books could have ever come together, or that the son 


‘should buy the odd volume in London, and the father the re- 


maining four in Reading, but on sending home for the volume. 
“my suggestion was found to be the correct one; mine was the 


missing volume which had been separated from its fellows for 


VIRGIN SOIL FOR THE COLLECTOR: 


St. Helen’s Church, Ranworth, England, is still in 

the ancient state of having a thatched roof and the 

original painted choir screen of a bygone day. It 

is such places as this that are ransacked, by means 

of not very creditable bribes to guardians, for the 
art objects of the wealthy collector. 


over a hundred and fifty years, and which also had its owner’s 
signature in it. The result-is, that this interesting set of books, 
which still remains in the family (although not, I regret, in my 
own possession) has two Volumes III, and the whole story in- 
scribed inside one of them. This is one of the thrills of col- 
lecting, and every collector will understand the delight that such 
a circumstance brings out. 

Changes in value offer another series of romances. We have 
recently witnessed some extraordinary ones at the Britwell sale. 
There was a man called Narcissus 
Luttrell, who died in 1732, a col-> 
lector and a _ bibliographer, who 
bought many books and broadsides, 
forming altogether, in Chelsea, an 
extraordinary collection.- He had a 
habit of marking inside the books 
the price he had given for them, and 
for a copy of George Chapman’s 
“Shadow of Night” he paid Three- 
pence (3d.), and put the price on 
the title page. On February 6th of 
this year that book sold for £270— 
rather a substantial increase on the 
original price! On the third day’s 
sale of the Britwell library, another 
of Luttrell’s books came up, Gale’s 
“Pyramus and Thisbe,” in which he 
had marked the price he had given 
for it as Twopence (2d.), and this 
book fetched £617. If, however, 
this is going too far back in changes 
in value, take another great collector, 
Richard Heber, who died as recently 
as 1833, and many of whose books 
appear in the Britwell Library. . At 
his sale, which took place at Soth- 
eby’s in 1834-5 and 6, a copy of 
Henry Petowes’ “Faire Lady of 
Britaine” sold for £419s.; at the 
Britwell sale it realised £300. An- 
other of his books by Dekker, called 
“Warres, Warres, Warres,” sold for 
£6 2s. 6d. Dr. Rosenbach gave 250 
guineas for it the other day. 

Two more instances may be given 
in the Chalmers sale: only eighty 
years ago a book of Willoughby’s 
sold for 10 guineas, this year it 
fetched £1,950, and a Heber book 
which sold, in 1834, for £5 10s., 
now sold for £960. 

A still further instance of romance 
in the way of book collecting, is 
provided by a tiny volume, only 
measuring five inches by three and a half, found in an attic at 
Sir Charles Isham’s house at Lamport, about 1890. The book 
contained four little pamphlets and fetched £3,600. These 
are, of course, the exceptional romances in book buying, but 
there are others that are quite as interesting, both in that sec- 
tion of collecting and in others. The most curious occurrence 
in the Britwell sale was provided by the Marlowe book of “Hero 
and Leander,” which Sotheby’s did not even illustrate and made 
no fuss about. It turned out to be the only copy in existence. 
In 1836 it fetched £4 6s—today £1,810. Dr. Rosenbach found 
out this fact and of course bought the book. 

It has been my fortunate experience to come into contact with 
many of the great collectors of the day. For Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, who was an old and personal friend, I was able to com- 
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THE TREASURES OF AN ENGLISH COTTAGE HOME 


In cottages such as this one, which is on Dartmoor, may be found examples of earthen- 
ware, glassware, ironware and furniture which are much prized by the seeker after the 
rarest and most beautiful mementoes of the simpler past. 


LEADBURY MARKET 
PLACE 


Often the traveler may find in 
the market booths of English 
country towns trinkets and ob- 
jects well worth adding to his 
collection of curiosities. In this 
picture is shown a section of the 
market at Leadbury. 


THE DUCKING STOOL: A RELIC OF OLDEN TIMES 


This formidable looking instrument of torture, now a curiosity, was last used at Leo- 
minster in 1809. It was the especial form of punishment reserved for “Common scolds” 
and for butchers, bakers and apothecaries caught in the act of giving short measures. 
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pile several of his catalogues and to travel — 
all over Europe in search of material which © 


he desired for these volumes, and in regard 
to his treasures I have heard from him many 
interesting stories. 


He it was who bought from Mr. Salting 


that amazing Red Hawthorn vase that was 


the glory of his collection. Salting had 
bought it, I believe, for £400.' He sold it 
for £900, and after Mr. Morgan’s death 
Duveens gave a huge price for it. He also 
it was who bought for a small sum a minia- 
ture of a woman and child which I opened 


finding inside a bit of the handwriting of © 


Napoleon III, saying that it was a picture 
of his mother and himself when he was a 
baby. 

He showed me once an old dilapidated, 
rare book. He had sent it to be carefully 
repaired and inside the binding two unique 
broadsides had been found worth five times 
what he had given for the volume! 

‘Mr. George Salting, the benefactor of the 
South Kensington Museum, was also a 
friend with whom I came into contact very 
frequently-and who dined with me, and L 
believe I was the person who induced him 
to commence to buy miniatures. 

How curious were his rooms in St. James’s 


Street; every chair covered with precious - 


things, while he even had to lie on half his 
bed because on the other half were some 
rock crystal vases for which he could find 
no other place, and he told me he lay very 
quiet for fear of shaking them off the bed. 

Salting had strange fits of strict economy. 
He returned once from Paris one day before 
a great sale was over for fear of losing the 
value of his return ticket. When he sold 
his famous Red Hawthorn vase he was 


afraid that he might suddenly lose his huge 


fortune and die a pauper. He often walked 
in heavy rain to a dinner party, as he “really 
could not afford a taxicab,” he said. 

I have met many of the great American 
collectors, and have visited their houses, es- 


pecially Mr. Widener, Mr. Gould, Mr. Frick, — 


Mr. Pratt, and others of the benefactors of 
the great museums of America, and I believe 
that Mr. Widener would never have bought. 
Rembrandt’s “Mill” but for my telling him 
one day when I was in his gallery that there 
were a certain few pictures in England 
which no money would buy, and a number 
of great collectors who would never be per- 
suaded to part with their treasures. He 


asked me to name one or two and, rather ~ 


unwisely, I put Rembrandt’s ‘‘Mill” first, say- 
ing that I believed nothing would induce 
Lord Lansdowne to part with it. The old 
man replied to me, with a chuckle, and said, 
“We shall see”; and it was not a very long 
time after that I had a letter from him, in 
the course of which he said, “Do you re- 
member talking to me about Rembrandt’s 
‘Mill’? It is now hanging in this gallery.” 

I have met Mr. Huntington, who had just 


bought “The Blue Boy,” and is building a : 


palace in California for his books. He will 
have the greatest private collection in the 
world, and all students will be welcome to 
go and see them if they care to take the 
long journey to Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Colis P. Huntington, whom he mar- 
ried, I have often seen, and admired her 
glorious furniture and the superb Lawrence 
portrait group she possesses, and her won- 
derful Polish rugs. She gave her son, 
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Archer Huntington, as a New Year gift, a 
great Velazquez portrait, the finest in Amer- 
ica, and paid very many thousands for it. I 
have seen it hanging in his gallery in New 
York, at the Hispanic Society’s rooms. 


Mr. Henry Clay Frick so loved his pic- 
tures that, when he left New York for Eagle 
Rock, the best of the pictures went with him 
in a steel covered motor van, into which 
they slid on steel rollers into velvet-covered 
partitions, and his great works by Hals and 
Rembrandt, Hobbema, Vermeer, Reynolds, 
Romney, Titian and Turner were all rehung 
at Prides Crossing, where I saw them with 
delight and admired the glorious taste and 
superb means that had enabled him to ac- 
quire them. He was Morgan’s great an- 
tagonist, and all his pictures now belong to 
the City of New York. 


Mr. Gladstone, in the very midst of his 


_ great political efforts, gave considerable at- 


tention to the study of. pottery made at 
Leeds, and I remember having a long con- 
versation about it with him, in which he 
amazed me by the knowledge he had brought 
together, and which almost seemed as though 
information about the Leeds pottery had 
been the sole object of his life and that noth- 
ing else had ever interfered’ with it. He 
recognised in a flash a genuine piece of 
Leeds pottery, differentiating it from some 
Wedgwood ware which very much resembled 
it. He told me of a very rare catalogue of 
Leeds ware which, at that moment, was for 
sale, and on his advice I bought it, at a 
price which was fifty times less than its 
present value; and he said that the joy of 
being able to pass from the turmoil of politics 
and the anxieties of Parliament to a quiet 
contemplation of the cream-colored ware 
which he so loved, was a source of great 
solace and rest to him, and in searching some 
of the antique shops for a new example of 
Leeds pottery he was able to refresh, in fact, 
to re-create his mind, and then come back 
with a renewed zest to what was, after all, 
the main purpose of his life. In this he 
spoke no more than the bare truth. Every 
collector will agree that the joy of being 
able to throw off worries and think about the 
objects with which he tries to fill his house 
(often to the grave concern of his wife), is 
one of the best joys of life, and if, with 
that, he can add the delight of picking up 
a bargain, such as a Whistler catalogue that 
I once bought for a penny and is now worth 
very many pounds, the joy is one sure to 
be the greater. 

To the traveler especially it should be ap- 
parent that the delight of discovering and ac- 
quiring the bizarre, the beautiful and the un- 
usual, is something which comes free of 
charge with any travel ticket. Now is the 
time to begin for collecting is in the air. 
There are few persons who do not collect 
something. There are, moreover, many per- 
sons who have various things in their houses, 
about which they are anxious to know some- 
thing. Perchance they are books or prints, 
pieces of porcelain, old watches or clocks, 
diaries and deeds, portraits, letter-weights, 
newspapers, tokens or decanter labels. 

A long and varied, experience in collecting 
and in viewing other people’s collections, has 
enabled me to gather up a certain amount of 
information which has proved of interest and 
importance to some collectors. Others can 
do likewise and enjoy it as I have done. 


THE FAMOUS OLD 
CURIOSITY SHOP 


Typical of many, this London 

shop has been immortalized by 

Charles Dickens and has been 

patronized by the large host of 

his readers with the result that 

it is now more of a museum than 
a shop. 


THE MAYFLOWER STONE 


Another curiosity of English 
historical connection which has 
withstood the ravages of private 
collectors is the stone marking 
the spot in Plymouth, England, 
from which the Pilgrim Fathers 
set sail for the unknown coast of 
Massachusetts Bay. 


— 


THE KIND OF STREET WHICH HARBORS ANTIQUE SHOPS 


The many curious establishments of antiquarians are one of the things to look for in 


England. Hidden at the ends and in od 
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d corners of streets like this they are veritable 


mines of delight for the traveler. There are still bargains to be found everywhere. 
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MEN AND MARRIAGE IN BRUNEI 


The Overworked Imaum—The Noble and His Slaving Wives—The Sophisticated Ladies of Borneo—Port 
and Passion—The Romance of An Eastern Palace 


TRAVELS 


By Peter BLUNDELL 
(Author of “On the Fringe of Eastern Seas”) 


A BRUNEI MALAY WITH HIS BAMBOO PIPE 


CCORDING to plan this story was to be about Brunei 

women entirely. But on looking back I find that I have 
omitted to deal with certain other Bruneis of the other sex. This 
must have been, I think, because these other people do not follow 
any manly trade. But, like the middle classes of Britain, they 
are the cement that holds the State together, and I should like 
to say a word or two about them. 

First among them all there is the Imaum, bless him! If he 
is not busy marrying folk he is busy divorcing them, circumcising 
them, burying them, or giving them good advice. He is the 
hardest worker in Brunei and very well and fat he looked when 
I last clapped eyes on him. A portly person is the Imaum, with 
a beard of the Abraham Lincoln type, a huge turban, and a long 
green robe. He liked me fairly well at first, I believe, but later, 
in my official capacity, I had occasion to condemn a lot of bad 
firewood which someone had sent to the factory in the hope’it 
would pass unnoticed and be paid for at the usual price. The 
Imaum, who had secretly advanced money on the firewood, at 
interest, lost heavily and disliked me thenceforward. 

The pangirans, or nobles, whose rank prohibited them from 
working, lived, many of them entirely, by borrowing money on 
their lands, jewels and household effects. Some of them had 
come to the end of their resources. Some had in desperation 
even taken to work. But these were still too proud to work 
hard. One of them I encountered was more wily than others in 
his position. He was a long, whiteelad slip of a fellow with a 
wall eye and a silver ring. He came along and tried to borrow 
money from me. I asked him why he did not work and earn 
some money. He told me with an air of pride that his three 
wives all worked, and that therefore he was not yet reduced to 
the necessity of. working. He was no coolie, he said, but a man 
of rank. His wives were weavers of native sarongs, very good 
ones, too, I heard afterwards. My informant told me that the 
wall-eyed noble kept his wives hard at it and spent all their earn- 
ings in’ advance. 

This trade of weaving and dyeing sarongs is the most important 
of the trades in which Brunei women engage. Another trade in 


which women are employed is embroidery and the manufacture © 
of bolsters and mattresses. Another the preparation of the 
leaves of which the native cigarettes are made. 


Yet others, in — 


which the lowest classes and the old find occupation, are catch- — 
ing with a prawning net shrimps and lauk (whitebait) and the 


marketing of fruit and fish. 


But the main occupation of the Brunei woman is marriage and ~ 
) be 


the main pre-occupation of the Brunei woman is man. 
Young men, if they are constructed according to nature, are 


panion sex, and I must confess that the picture that lingers most 


distinct in my memory in all that panorama unfolded to me as — 


y 


all of them, I suppose, susceptible to the charm of their com- ~ 


I came first up the river to Brunei is that of the girl under the — 


mushroom hat, with her large brown eyes, thick, graceful, ivory 
arms and bold, coquettish smile. 


I knew consciously then that I-was in the presence of a creature 


very highly sexed: I saw many other women during my stay in ~ 


the place. I got to know a few quite well. None of them ever 
forgot in her dealings with me that she was dealing with a male. 


He was in her eyes a different sort of male from the kind she — 


was accustomed to twist round her little finger: he wore strange 
clothes, trousers, shoes, and was an anaemic-looking article 
altogether. But that didn’t matter. Awe of him went in the 
first five seconds. There would be smiles, glances, tumultuous 
heavings of an ivory, well-uncovered bosom. 

“She is very shy,” my male friend would explain. 
left alone with any of the ladies. 
accustomed to white men. The silly creature is afraid.” 

“Do not be afraid,” I would bleat to the maiden reproachfully. 


I was never — 
“You see, Tuan, she is not — 


She would murmur something, something that sounded to my — 


ears like a message of love. 

“Interpret, please,” I would say to my Malay friend eagerly. 

“She asks for a bottle of port wine,” my friend would explain 
with an apologetic grin. “Stupid creature! She forgets her 
manners.” And he would frown at the bashful maiden. 

Brunei women are very fond of port wine. It warms them 
up, they say, and does them good. According to the law of 
Mahomet no true believer is allowed to drink wine. But then,) 
no women are allowed to enter heaven. So it does not matter’ 


t 


much to them, I suppose, whether they break the law or not. | © 


The young women are kept in fairly strict. seclusion. 
need to be. Bachelors and married men are on the prowl con-| 
tinually, Sir Mulberry Hawks all of them, eager to take ad- 
vantage of innocence. And this innocence is not of the bread 
and butter order. I do not believe, in fact, it is innocence in 
the strict sense at all. It is merely inexperience. 

There are princes on the prowl, too. In the good old days 


They } 


.what they wanted they used to take by force, and a “raiat” 


(peasant) with a beautiful wife or daughter had an anxious 
time. But now guile is the only way. No, I do the Brunei 
nobility an injustice, There is one other way, and that is 
ordinary, straight, decent love. 

We had one case of love at first sight when I was there. It 
is, in some way, a mistake for me to tell about it. The tale has 
not altogether the atmosphere of the harem. It might be out 
of Mrs. Henry Wood. 

The two met first in the women’s quarters of the palace. You 
can imagine the scene—the hot, airless room hung with silks 
and carpeted with mats, the semi-darkness, the scent of musk 
and cigarette smoke. Near the wall, reclining against cushions, 
squatted some of the Sultan’s women. Their henna-dyed feet 
were visible and their graceful bare arms flashed as they moved 
them languidly. But their faces were veiled. For strange men 
occupied the corridor without, and the door of the women’s 
quarter was ajar. ; 

The engagement of the Sultan’s grandson had been announced 
that afternoon, and the whole palace was buzzing with the news. 
Chief after chief was coming up in his canoe to pay his respects 
to the Sultan, who with his counsellors and relatives about him 
was now seated in the throne-room dispensing hospitality. 


| 


Other visitors, friends and relatives of the Sultan’s wives were 
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“coming down the corridor. 


to spring to her 
| feet and hurry to- 
| wards the door. 
| She reached it just 
| as it swung open. 
_A queer sight pre- 
_ sented itself. There 
_ stood struggling to 
| enter the harem a 
| girl in rich attire 
and of singularly 
graceful figure. 
Her vail had fallen, 
+ revealing to the 
_ gaze of all a beauti- 
| ful, confused face. 
| A young man in 
yellow silk had hold 
of the girl’s hand 
and was trying to 
pull her towards 
him. 
The tableau 
‘| ‘lasted for an in- 
# stant only. The 
woman who had 
sprung to her feet 
parted the pair and 
) slammed the door. 
Yes, slammed it 
# in the Prince’s 
| face! The daring 
| young man was a 
prince of the royal 


nounced. Who was the girl? 


f 
j 
\ 

ie 
| 

| 


| willed. 


at her resistance. 


was. She proved to be one of 
_ the common clay, not a fit 
bride for a prince. But she 
was also the Imaum’s only 
daughter. That made the 
thought of offering her any- 
thing less than marriage 
absurd. 

The Sultan held out for 
long. But the Prince was 
very much in love. He in- 
sisted on marrying the girl. 

“What foolishness!” said the 


people will not understand 
Rajah mating with peasant. 
Here in Brunei we have never 
mixed gold with brass.” 
“Pangiran Gawdor said it 
was a new custom,” the Sultan 
went on with a smile, “and 
that men who had come back 
from their travels reported 
that the world was changing, 


| coming to the harem from time to time to discuss the tidings. 
It was for this reason that the door of the harem was open. 
| Judging from the noise without, even now a visitor was evidently 
The women in the harem raised 
‘themselves and looked expectantly toward the door. 

_ The sound of laughter outside, masculine laughter, strangely 
| disturbing to the guardian of a harem, caused one of the women 


their Brunei equivalent. 


_ blood, the brother of the man whose betrothal had just been an- 


» aside as she walked from her canoe to the harem and the Prince 
saw her face and took a fancy to it, that he thought she was 
| some slave or other whom he, the Prince, could treat as he 


| None in Brunei would blame him if the thought thus. 
some, spoiled, the Prince Charming of the country, he, Prince 
) Gawdor, had always been surrounded by beautiful women who 
| felt any sort of recognition from him an honour. 
Here was a woman different from the others. 
He- tried to forget her. 
himself inquiring from the keepers of the harem who she 


Sultan to me afterwards. “The , 
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THE MARRIED AND THE MARRIAGEABLE 


The main occupation of the Bornean woman is marriage and her chief preoccupation is 
with man. She is a highly-sexed creature who is but little awed by anything in trousers or 
In this illustration it is not difficult to tell which would have 


first call in the marriage market. 


I suppose when her veil slipped 


and that in Europa the mating of unequals was common. 


Oo: 
And 


who am I that I should resist the turning of the world?” ended 
the Sultan with a smile and a shrug. 

It was at the wedding of the pair that he told me this, when 
I was seated near him watching the arrival of the guests. 

A royal wedding causes far more stir in Brunei than does a 
similar function in London. 


Although they lack newspapers 
there, they possess 
gongs. You are not 
allowed to forget 
that the wedding 
is coming off. The 
gongs at the palace 
had been beating in 
announcement of 
this wedding from 
dusk to dawn for 
a month. Pipers 
had trilled rejoic- 
ing airs on their 
peculiarly nerve- 
racking shepherds’ 
pipes without miss- 
ing a single even- 
ing. During this 
month a reception 
had been held by 
the Sultan every 
night. As each im- 
portant visitor ar- 
rived slaves placed 
beside him a wax 
candle of a size 
proportionate to his 
rank. The young 
men danced on the 
palace jetties. The 
oldsters chatted 
and played chess. 

When the wed- 
ding day drew near 


a gun fired daily warned the bridal couple to prepare for the cere- 
mony. Each day they were bathed in purest water and anointed 
with scented oil. Their finger-nails, the palms of their hands and 
the soles of their feet were stained red with henna. 
white garments and ornaments of gold. 


They wore 


It was ideal weather for a wedding, that Friday afternoon in 


Hand- 


He felt piqued 


And then he found  spiring crowd. 


SEA-FARERS ALL 
The people of Brunei, remembering perhaps their days as pirates 
prior to the British regime, are all skilled boatmen. It seems 


as if they could not live out of sight of water. Here is shown 
5 a native house on the Limbang river. 


the middle of the month Shawal. 
town stood knee-deep in the blue water. 
decorated most of the buildings fluttered in the breeze. 
the dazzling sunlight bathed everything in gold—the yellow 
huts, the grass-clad hills, the darker tinted palms, and the per- 


The tide was high and the 
The flags that 
And 


The whole of the population had come to the wedding. In 


boats it seethed round the spi- 
dery outwork of the palace. It 
clustered thick as bees on the 


jetties. It thronged the banks 
of ‘the lake. There were 
market women, their faces 


half hidden by their enormous 
hats, paddling about selling 
fruit, packages of curried rice, 
sweets, cigarettes. There were 
heavy, red-curtained boats 
freighted with the harems of 
the rich, and watched over by 
men of grave and severe coun- 
tenance. The breeze, doubt- 
less aided from within, some- 
times flapped the curtains 
open, giving a glimpse of bare 
arms, gold bracelets, round, 
merry faces and _ sparkling, 
brown eyes. It is improbable 
that any of the ladies in these 
boats saw the wedding proces- 
sion. The grand satisfaction 
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A VISIT FROM THE SULTAN 


The Sultan of Brunei belongs to a dynasty that has 
existed for hundreds of years. His ancestors were 
ruling the province when the Portuguese first saw it 
in the sixteenth century. He is an old man, broad- 
shouldered and of middle height. 


THE CHINESE SHOPS OF BRUNEI 


Everything in Brunei must be done by boat. You 

cannot so much as visit your next door neighbor 

without embarking on a voyage. In this picture are 

shown the boats of the Brunei housewives doing their 

morning’s shopping, wearing their enormous picture 
hats. 


There is very little difference in outward appear- 
ance between the houses of high and low in Brunei. 
All are built on piles above the wide Limbang. 
Some, as in the case of this government officer’s house, 
are roofed with boards instead of a thatch of bark. 


SIDENCE OF A GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL 


: 
of being able to say afterwards that they were present would, 
however, be theirs. 
I saw the Chinese merchants of the city coming across the 
river in a tongkang. Their musicians made hidious music with 
cymbal, drum, fife, and triangle. The triangle in the hands of 
a Chinese bandsman is a deadly weapon. The merchants stood’ 
in a group under sun umbrellas. They wore bowler hats, em= 
blems of respectability the world over, and smoked cigars with 
labels on them. By 
The crowd became so great on the palace jetties that as a 
measure of precaution men unceremoniously threw the cannon 
into the water. Numbers of gaily-dressed, turbaned officials 
now appeared, running hither and thither and issuing orders. — 
A very important noble surrounded by followers in rainbow- 
coloured garb dashed up in a big canoe. The Sultan left me 
and took up his position in the throne-room in order to receive 
him. There issued from a side door five or six men carrying 
on their backs shapeless bundles wrapped in bright silk. They 
stopped beside a large canoe, and the bundles, galvanized into 
life, scrambled down and got on board. These were the women 
relatives of the bridegroom. x 
Following hard after them came eight smug little girls. In 
their ears were earrings like gilded champagne corks. They 
were dressed, and they knew it, in scarlet and gold. One car- 
ried the bridegroom’s betel box,-another his cigarette, the rest 
vases filled with gilt flowers. They too scrambled into the 
canoe, which at once paddled away to the bride’s home. 


A small but enthusiastic drum and gong band, led by a man 
who played on a shepherd’s pipe, now burst into sound. The 
crowd buzzed with expectation. A man bearing a lighted torch 
came running along a jetty and fired a small cannon. The 
wedding procession issued from the palace. 

There were men bearing huge candlesticks with home-made 
candles in them. There were soldiers in coats of mail and cotton” 
trousers. There were men armed with lances and wooden 
shields. There, too, were the silken banners, the plumes, the 
flags and other quaint devices which had figured at the weddings 
of former days. 

Now came the bridegroom, carried in a gilt palanquin by 
twenty nobles. His face was deadly pale. He was chewing 
something, probably betel. He wore a bulbous gold crown and. 
on his arms gold bangles. His yellow satin costume glittered” 
with tinsel and jewels. Last of all came the Sultan, his head 
sheltered under the royal umbrella, his cigarette and betel box 
carried by slaves. ; 

All embarked without mishap on the wedding barge, which 
with gongs beating was towed by canoes to the house of the. 
bride, where a ceremony lasting three days, which I did not 
attend, took place. a 

That was the wedding of the Brunei prince who married for 
love. And the wedding of a Brunei peasant is in its way an 
impressive affair also. I went with a friend to one by invita- 
tion. We both knew the bridegroom. Perhaps that is why I 
remember it so well. : 

The Imaum sat on a mat in the centre of a small square 
room droning from the Koran to a large congregation. Facing 
him squatted the bridegroom in his robes. Beside him was the. 
bride’s father. The Imaum ceased reading for a moment.’ I 


_ heard the bride’s father say in a high, piping voice that he ac- 


cepted him as his representative. The bridegroom began dron= 
ing out something also. It was the nika, or religious ceremony, 
that we were witnessing. ] 

The civil ceremony came later. Old women bathed and dressed 
the bride and bridegroom. The bridegroom appeared on the path- 
way outside his hut dressed in orange silk and cloth of gold. 
He was laden with jewels and tottered as he walked, it being a 
convention among the Bruneis that a bridegroom is faint with 
joy and in a sort of maze. I fell in behind the band of musicians” 
and supporters that accompanied him. We crawled through the 
brilliant sunshine to the house of the bride. In the room where 
the religious ceremony had taken place the bride was already 
seated under a canopy, surrounded by girls in gay costumes, 
girls whose black hair was thickly braided with white sweet- 
scented jessamine, the favourite flower of the Malay lover. 
The bride was dressed in yellow like the groom, and laden with 
jewels. Her face was thick with powder, her eyes darkened 
with kohl, her hands were henna-stained and covered with rings. 
On either side of her stood a little candle. The bridegroom: 


: 
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A KAMPONG, OR VILLAGE OF THE BRUNEI MALAYS 


All Bornean villages are built on piles like this either immediately above the water, as in the case 

of the city of Brunei itself or slightly back from it allowing plenty of room for the flood waters 

of the rainy season. It is curious to note that even in the interior of New Guinea fifteen hundred 

miles from Borneo, the natives of which can never have had any connection with the western part 

of the Archipelago, the houses although of different form are also built on piles and either in or 
near the water. 


WATER FOR THE WORKERS IN THE FIELDS 


The Brunei women carry water to the fields in great tubes of bamboo 

made by cutting off the stalk below one joint and above the next. This 

contrivance is another.example of the shrewdness of the natives in turning 

nature’s provisions to account. Practically every article of use in Brunei— 

excepting of course, things of European importation—is a simple adapta- 
tion of some material at hand. 
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entered and, pale with emotion, took his seat beside the bride. 
He sat motionless as if in a trance. An old man took his hand 
and pressed it three times on the bride’s head. His friends then 
lifted him and sat him down at the other end of the room, 
where two small candles burned. So he and his bride would 
sit till evening when all the guests had gone. 


I happened to wander near the bridegroom as he sat in his 


trance. 

“Tuan,” he whispered hoarsely, “there is lemonade outside.” 

I nodded intelligently, and he resumed his task of staring into 
vacancy. : 

The jewellery for such weddings is all hired for the occasion. 
The money-lenders of the town make this a part of their busi- 
ness. 

In one of their marriage customs the Bruneis are in advance 
of us. After the wedding the bridegroom goes and lives on his 
father-in-law, if possible for ever and ever. There are practically 
no bachelors of marriageable age and position in Brunei. 

With marriage comes freedom for the bride. Now her par-- - 
ents have placed her, and the bridegroom has received into his 
keeping a blushing maiden in exchange for a substantial sum 
in cash. She is his now, and it is his business to watch her. 
Tropic natures quickly flame. A bridegroom’s money does not 
last. for ever. There are lovers for her if she wants them 
stealing in their canoes through the moonlight. There is romance, 
adventure to be had for the asking, intrigue, passion, maybe 
jealousy and death. 

And so life goes on, and the children come and the bride ’S WASH-DAY 
grows old, quickly enough, for in the tropics, though the scent As is evident from this picture the Brunei laundry 
of the flowers is rare and the beauty of them as that of lilies, is always in the popeent and is supplied with 
they quickly Side away. constantly changing water. 

In all too brief a time the bride figures in Brunei society as 
a matron, whose voice is shrill, whose charms are too mature to 
attract notice, and whose husband in her own opinion and that 
of others requires a deal of watching. 

Later you find her, perhaps a granny now, skinny, yellow, 
grey. She talks but little and mumbles her food. Out in the 
dug-out she goes of a morning sweeping the shallows with her 
prawning net, anxious to bring home a good catch so that her 
children cannot say that she is not worth her keep. She splits 
firewood, gathers sticks. And, proud too in her old doddering 
way, she sees her children’s children wed. But they are not 
very fond of her. 

That is the Brunei woman grown old. But what I like to 
remember is the blue water and the bright sky and the young 
wind shaking the leaves of the coconut palms, and comely 
maidens bathing near their huts, the sound of their happy 
laughter, and the glint in the sunshine of their raven hair. 

I might have mentioned an unexpected meeting with a Brunei” | 5 : E 
lady which I once had. One afternoon I had arrived quite early Nene STREET AN PORNE 2 
at a kampong, where I had a friend, and when the sun was sink- eo jungles and) mangrove “swamps \of "northers 
: : ? ; orneo, surrounding the strange city of Brunei, 
ing and my chat with the old folks and women and children was make land travel almost impossible. Without canoes 
over, I had gone with him and another friend or two out beyond the inhabitants would be cripples. 
the coconut plantation to try and shoot a few green pigeon. 

From the slight eminence on which we took up our position we 
looked over a large, rather swampy plain, half pandanus, half 
garden, beyond which stood the Sultan’s palace and the mosque 
on the bank of the lake. 

The green pigeon came swooping along fast as driven grouse. 
I got half a dozen before the flighting home to roost had ceased 
for the evening, and we were just turning to go when out of a 
path concealed by reeds and long grass, as Brunei paths are 
wont to be, there stepped two figures. 

The first was that of an old, wrinkled, mahogany-complexioned 
woman. She seemed very frightened and flustered. The other 
figure was veiled. But I knew, in spite of the gaudy silks that 
entirely concealed its contour, that it was the figure of a young 
and I could have sworn a very pretty woman. 

With a cry of amazement and delight, Pangiran Chuchu, Piut’s 
eldest son, who was one of our party, rushed down from the 
eminence toward the plain. I saw him respectfully greeting the 
old woman, and I saw him bend and with an air almost of ven- 
eration touch the orange silk garment which draped the other 
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stranger. é ; : } y : THE MUSHROOM HAT OF THE BRUNEI GIRL 
Then Pangiran Piut, with an anxious look in his eyes, caught Of all the sights which the male visitor to Brunei 
my arm and I found myself being hurried back towards his is likely to meet the most disturbing will be his first 


meeting bikes the large brown eyes, the graceful 
. arms, and the coquettish smiles which lurk under ; 
Continued on page 56 these great flapping hats. | 


house. 
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_ GASTRONOMIC -ADVEN- 
\TURES IN SOUTH -AMERICA 


|The Coffee Bean In Its Native Haunts—‘Biftek”’ and 
“Roats Beef’ From Andean Kitchens—The Potato That 
Might Be a Pea—The Triumph of the Egg—Gargantuan 
a Appetites of the Pampas 


By Carrot K. MICHENER 


)) 7JNHE venerable maxim concerning an army marching ventrally 
a seems to apply as well to the modern tourist as it did to 
) Caesar’s legions. What can the Louvre matter to an American, 
at least of the see-Europe-in-three-weeks type, whose breakfast 
has been restricted to the French coffee-and-roll? 
) Foreign travel is often, indeed, as difficult as an army cam- 
; paign. It is an unremitting battle with railway schedules, hotel 
_ busses, porters, waiters, lodgings and food. Frequently these 
Bunyan trials of a modern pilgrim bulk so large that they form 
i the most vivid and lasting of the impressions that are carried 
home. And this is particularly true with regard to food. 
We know of a gentleman whose recent Japanese tour was 
| practically ruined by the fact that when he could get ham and 
eggs at all they were not like those to which he was accustomed 
') in Missouri; and of an English lady, traveling in southern Europe, 
/ who was unable to get her tea when and as it ought to be served. 
Xt is doubtful if she was more than remotely aware, on this 
| account, of the superb scenery through which she was passing. 
| What, indeed, is the ‘chief topic of conversation aboard a ship? 
] Is it weather, the day’s run, or the minimum gratuity that can 
| be distributed at the end of the voyage without being talked about 
by the steward’s wife? Can the answer be anything more plaus- 
| ible than food? 

There is often, it must be confessed, sufficient provocation for 
| this obsession. Sometimes the food is bad, although it is to be 
| 


suspected that the loudest complaints come from those who are 
accustomed to worse provender at home. But good or bad it 

| becomes a matter of tremendous import—a consideration from 
which there is no escape. 


De tu casa ala ajena 
| Sale con la barriga llena 


| runs the Spanish proverb, admonishing against going with an 
‘empty stomach from one’s own to a stranger’s home. This need 
not be taken, however, as an aspersion of Spanish cooking. It is 
by no means imprudent when traveling in South America to 
trust one’s gustatory comfort either to the Spanish or to the 
Spanish-American table d’hote, so long as one has the dinero 
| with which to pay. Along well-worn trails the food is mildly 
| international in character, and in odd corners it is old Spain and 
mew in a savory conjunction. Generally it is good. 
The coffee, it is true, gave us unmistakable nostalgia. Close 
| as the South American continent is to the coffee bean, geograph- 
|. ically, it is figuratively far from the North American standard 
of a breakfast beverage. The inhabitants, of course, should know 
better than we how to prepare this native product; and perhaps 
they do, though we have remained stubborn to the end in our 
error of taste. 

The Brazilian who has traveled in the United States is wont 
to inquire of his North American friends: ‘What do you do 
with all the good coffee we send up here?” This is opprobrious 
and puzzling until the Yankee has tasted hospitality south of the 
Rio Grande or Key West. There he will conclude that what is 
| at first served to him as coffee is a consequence of some criminal 
inattentiveness on the part of the waiter, or a misfire in his own 
Spanish idiom. Subsequent experience, however, brings more 
of the same—a black, treacly, medicinal congeries made from 
coffee beans that seem to have been not only roasted but burned 
to cinders. The familiar breakfast-table aroma does not rise 
from it, and when boiled milk has been added in about equal 
proportions, according to the custom of the country, the greenish 
blend that results is innocent of the least familiarity. Neverthe- 
less both the possibility and the probability of learning to like 
this beverage are attested by North Americans long inured to it. 


i 
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THE ANDEAN WATER WAGON 


The donkey that carries Adam’s Ale from the 

mountains to the Andean towns of South Amer- 

ica goes blindfolded. It is more likely to keep 

him from seeing the size of his burden than to 

conceal from him the shameful fact that he is 

forced to carry something which, if permitted, 
could run down hill unassisted. 


We did our best to fall into the Latin habit of “morning coffee,” 
a pale shadow of, breakfast, consisting of the item from which 
it assumes its name plus a crust of glutinous and untoasted bread. 
But it must be confessed that we had backslidings. Financial 
influence sometimes resulted in the substitution of hot chocolate 
for coffee, and added unorthodox fruit and preserves. This 
evasion of the costumbre del pais was in violation of our travel- 
ers’ code, which admonished us to fare as fared the Romans. 
Therefore we did it with an inner commingling of gratification 
and self reproach. 

With almuerza and comida, which, although practically indis- 
tinguishable, are respectively breakfast and dinner, all was well. 
The first is served at noon, morning coffee having been taken at 
any moment up to that hour. It begins inevitably with cold 
meats, labelled fiambres or frios upon the bill-of-fare. These are 
a lavish outlay, frequently exhibited upon a buffet, in which case 
it is the pleasant business of the restaurant patron to make a 
prolonged and judicious inspection before sitting down to the 
remainder of his task of ordering from the menu. 

These cold dishes can be made into an entire meal, for they 
are nourishing and the portions liberal. In this respect they are 
like the Parisian hors d’ouvres, which are a decided economy if 
one is ordering a Ja carte and is shameless enough to stop at the 
early station they occupy upon the bill-of-fare; price being the 
same, regardless of quantity consumed. 

Choice,, we found, might be made from all the familiar cold 
joints and cuts. There were meats jellied, meats pickled, meats 
variously ‘“‘willied ;’ whole tribes of them gathered together, with 
neighboring conventions of cold vegetables. There were multi- 
tudes of eggs, nesting in gelatines, thick creams and variations of 
mayonnaise, caviar and anchovies. The list of cold breast of 
fowl omitted nothing, and there was the inevitable roast beefi— 
one of the few Anglicisms permitted in the phrasing of Spanish- 
American menus. There is a Spanish equivalent of this, of 
course, but, either through affectation or as a life-line tossed to 
the English traveler, the Andean chef prefers to spell the item 
“roats-beef,” “roast-beaf,” or occasionally in entire accordance 
with Webster. 

But the climatic splendor of Castilian cookery is soup. The 
most essentially national of the numberless sopas that are to be 
gleaned from the cafe list are properly stews, as in the case of 
Spain’s olla podrida, that giant’s-broth of all sorts and conditions 
of things. In the Andes the characteristic brews are the Peruv- 
ian chupe and the Chilian cazuela. These are everywhere and 
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THE GENESIS OF THE SPANISH 
OMELET 


Garlic and onions, as in the old world, 
are the chief ingredients, or rather flavor- 
ings, of most South American dishes. 


obvious on the West Coast—edible to the 
North American traveler when all else 
fails. The ingredients vary. There is 
chupe de pescado, chupe de ave, chupe 
de buey, so denominated because the cen- 
tral constituent of each serving is re- 
spectively a huge piece of fish, a breast 
of chicken, or a mighty slab of beef. 
Subsidiary garnishments are the curdled 
whites of eggs, and sundry vegetables 
consisting of unquartered boiled pota- 
toes. 

Although the greater part of a fish may 
have been served in the soup, there was 
still to be encountered a genuine fish 
course. .The various pescados, many of 
them peculiar to the waters of this re- 
gion, are a delight, and it is necessary, 
in this connection, to voice a rhapsody 
to the camerone—a succulent, spiny creature that is neither 
shrimp nor lobster, but something between. 


Under the caption of “Entradas,’ chicken appeared for us 
everywhere and always. It was astounding to consider the san- 
guinary existence of this bird throughout the southern continent. 
Scarcely less prevalent than this item of pollo were the chuletas 
de ternera. We rarely saw cattle in all our Andean travels, and 
never a calf, so it was not easy to quiet our wonder as to whether 
the ternera was alpaca, vicufia or mountain goat, rather than the 
veal chop it professed to be. Except for this mental confusion, 
however, we were well content with the real pleasure these seldom 
changing entrées were competent to afford. 

We looked in vain for braised Ilama brains. In the pursuit of 
this delicacy, so we had read in the amazing pages of Mr. Pres- 
cott, the gargantuan Spanish conquerors did their worst toward 
extinguishing South America’s most picturesque animal. 

Upon the heels of the ternera there was always a separate 
course of vegetables, among which the chick-pea, more euphon- 
iously the garbanzo, that staff of the poor man’s life in Spain, 
held first position, with rice and potatoes in close proximity. The 
latter were sufficiently small to make the Chilean chef’s ‘‘new 
potatoes in cream” far more plausible the year round than those 
of his North American contemporaries. 


Even in a city as large as Asuncion, Paraguay, the supply of drinking water is not distributed 
in the outer districts by pipes and mains but comes on wheels as ice or groceries with us. 


Although the potato’s ancestral home is South America, where 
it lived long in quiet retirement before the Spanish conquest im- 
pressed it from an Indian garden near Quito into laborious ser-_ 
vice for the entire world, it rarely attains here the blue-ribbon 
dimensions of its more vigorous cousins in Killarney and Wis- 
consin. Indeed, the tuber of the highland Indian, frozen and_ 
squeezed, for preservation, into what he calls chefu, is a mere. 
bullet in size. ae 

Not content with its first appearance among the fiambres and 
soups, beef emerges again under the roasts, with its ine 
cluster of potato satellites. Sometimes the chef allows himself 
the poetic license of putting “‘biftek”—as likely to be spelled 
“beafsteek” as otherwise—under the head of the asados, which 
are the roasts, but usually it is reserved for its proper place in a 
subsequent course of parrillas—from the grill. Z- 

The beefsteak, we discovered with some patriotic chagrin, is 
by no means distinctively North American. Carne con cuero, 
the Argentine cowboy’s piece of greatest resistance—a slab of 
fresh-killed steer frescoed with hide and hair—was relished on 
the pampas before the North American colonists had graduated 
from venison and wild turkey. The parrilla section of the bill-_ 
of-fare, therefore, is as much of a fixture today as the English- 
man’s roast, and under it there is forthcoming a “minute steak” 
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THE TOWN PUMP ON WHEELS {4 


for which the South American claims far greater mellowness” 
and sweetness than he finds in the frozen product that goes forth 
from the frigorificos to Europe. We relished this item in the 
menu, even after our visit to the public markets, where we saw 
the raw material ‘‘mellowing” in the sun and “‘sweetening” under 
the attentions of an umbrage of flies. 

There is no proper conception, outside the United States of 
North America, of the salad. To the Englishman it is lettuce 
and tomatoes, made edible by the addition of oil and vinegar; 
and to the Spaniard it is little more. : 

On the subject of eggs, however, a better report is to be writ- 
ten. The Latin-American chef will scarcely yield, in this respect, 
to the Frenchman, and the importance of the art is attested by 
a special course, served in many a table d’hote almuerza or comida, 
under the heading of “Huevos,” which signifies, in the American 
doughboy parlance of the late war, the French “oof.” There are 
all the known varieties, with an undoubted emphasis upon the 
more or less indigenous panqueque. This name gives itself 
away, without the aid of a dictionary, as a pancake, rich, yellow 
and tasty. 

All of the courses here mentioned are not to be had, it goes 
without explaining, in every table d’hote repast of the South 
American West Coast. The fare is sumptuous, however, and 
the variety of food offered great. 


APRIL, 1924 


| “Buen’ apetito,” the pleasantry that came frequently to our 
€ars, was requisite, indeed, for these gastronomic adventures. 

| There is a definite emphasis upon meat courses, and a corre- 
sponding neglect of pastries and sweets. Sometimes, however, 
‘there is an helado, which is at least an approximation of the ad- 
vanced North American idea of ice cream, and the final category 
of “Postres” brings forth the dessert proper of some trifling 
‘pastry or fruit. 

| In some parts of the French and Spanish world, there is a bad 
habit of making extra charge for coffee, without which a Latin 
meal could scarcely be brought to any successful issue. Equally 
jill-advised is the custom of certain hotel proprietors on the West 
‘Coast of South America who charge up fruit as one of a large 
jmumber of “extras,” or serve only a teasing insufficiency. In 
either case, patrons are constrained to bring their own fruit to 
‘the table, or to summon the itinerant vendor who lurks at the 
door ready to profit by the innkeeper’s parsimony. 

| Classical music, interspersed with only an occasional burst of 
North American jazz or Argentine tango, waited upon good di- 
» gestion in the somewhat gloomy comedores. These dining rooms, 
conducted usually in connection with a hotel, had not the gilded 


THE LEISURE CLASS IN THE ANDES 


The wayfaring South American Indian carries with him wherever he 

goes, his entire larder which consists of a handful of cornmeal, half a 

dozen potatoes about the size and consistency of bullets, and a quid 
of cocoa leaves which serve him for chewing tobacco. 


pretensions of corresponding institutions in the East Coast, al- 
' though there was a brave attempt at this in La Paz. The pro- 
prietor of the Grand Hotel Paris had covered the walls of his 
“restaurant with a sombre collection of oil paintings. There was 
undeniable charm, however, in the pavilion restaurant set down 
| amid the luxurious vegetation of the Zoological Gardens at Lima, 
a quality that was harmoniously reflected in the food. 

Dinner hour appeared to be everywhere most elastic. The 
evening’s food might be taken at six or delayed until ten, native 
preference seeming to lean most strongly toward the later limit. 
Doubtless this is due to the fact that there is little but ennui to 
fill the long Andean evenings. The paseo begins at six, and not 
until after the complete fall of darkness does the promenading 
end. When there is no paseo there is always the vermouth, which 
is an early evening performance of the theaters, continuing from 

six to about eight-thirty—so named because this is the period 
when there is the strongest flow of cordial liquors in the solemnly 
convivial cafes. Dinner, in either case, most conveniently fol- 
_lows these evening diversions. 

Properly speaking. there is no cafe life in the old West Coast 
cities. It is developing slowly even in such cosmopolitan centers 
as Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, against the Spaniard’s 
rooted aversion to appearing in public with the women of his 
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household at anything other than a theatre or a plaza promenade. 
The place that is called a cafe is, indeed, a bar. 

The South American is by no means averse to sweets, and 
confectionery stores are abundant. From Havana to Buenos. 
Aires one is constantly exposed to the temptations of a seductive 
variety of pastries and candied fruits, which appear to enjoy about 
the same relative popularity as the North American chocolate and 
ice cream. The pastries, however, are more attractive in appear- 
ance than in reality, until the proper enthusiasm for them has. 
been acquired, for they are basically composed of a soggy yellow 
cake dough, heavily iced and indigestibly decorated. 

The institution of afternoon tea is coming in rapidly, particu- 
larly wherever there is the impact of the Englishman upon local 
manners and customs. Far more notable, however, are the 
prodigious quantities of coffee and vermouth consumed in the 
cafes, these refrescos seeming to be inseparable from the conduct 
of the affairs of business. 

From the fare of the gente decente—which is to say the upper 
classes—it is a long cry to the table d’hote of the Andean Indian. 
He is essentially an agriculturalist, but both his produce and his. 
wants are meager. Corn and potatoes are his staples. He eats 
the former as mote —boiled kernels of 
the unmatured ear—or in some variety 
of the choclo tandas. This is the tradi- 
tional Quichua bread, first cousin of the 
Mexican tamale, the recipe for which is. 
said to have remained unchanged since 
the days of the Incas. 

Itinerant hucksters are one of the ar- 
resting characteristics of street life in the 
West Coast cities. Railway stations 
swarm with vendors of the sparse fruits 
of this arid region. Unkempt Indian 
women come aboard with small baskets 
of grapes, strawberries, citron and 
peaches, the latter well named hwesillos— 
little bones—owing to the fact that they 


GETTING BREAKFAST IN PARAGUAY 
The corn of the Indians of the Grand Chaco is ground in an old 


wooden mortar under pressure of a log of wood. The grinding 
process is completed by the keen white teeth of the consumer. 
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WHAT TO SEE IN BRITAIN 


The Great Cathedrals and Abbeys of the English Countryside—The Home of the Washing- 
tons—The Parent Town of Our City of Boston—Edinburgh, Royal City of Ancient Scotland 


TRAVELLER who delights in gaz- 
ing upon time-worn relics of antiq- 
uity or, upon scenes of stirring 
events of 1,000 years ago, will find 
much to appeal to him in Britain. 

Of noble monastic ruins in every 
variety of beautiful site there are 
very many, and some of the most 
glorious cathedrals in Europe are 
situated along the trunk route from 
London to Edinburgh and the heart 
of Scotland. If the visitor is inter- 
ested in spots associated with some 
of the great men of the island, there 
are the homes of the Washingtons 
and of the Pilgrim Fathers, of Wil- 
liam Penn, John Bunyan and Milton, 
all easily accessible. Literary shrines 
are met with throughout the whole 
country. The land of Scott is, perhaps, the most important, but 
to this great name may be added those of Charles Dickens, 
Laurence Sterne, Tennyson, Hume, Dryden, and others. 

Great figures in history are associated with a hundred places; 
the soil has been trod by famous Roman Emperors, the fathers 
of Christianity in Britain, by kings and queens, warriors, usurpers, 
reformers and martyrs. From Hadrian to Cromwell, from Boudicca 
(wrongly Boadicea) and St. Hilda to Mary Queen of Scots, the 
land is haunted or hallowed by the memories of famous men and 
women who make up the strangely fascinating pageant of history. 


JORDANS, CHALFONT ST. GILES, STOKE POGES, 
SULGRAVE AND ST. ALBANS 


Some twenty odd miles from London, in a most sequestered cor- 
ner of Buckinghamshire, is Jordans, the burial-place of William 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. The great English Quaker and 
philanthropist was laid to rest in the little burying-ground of the 
Quaker meeting house. It is a plain brick structure, surrounded 
and heavily overshadowed by trees, and its quiet seclusion is 
a fitting resting-place for the man who founded a colony in a prime- 
val forest. Five of Penn’s children were buried at Jordans, and also 
two great Quaker leaders, Isaac Penington and Thomas Ellwood. 


Near Jordans is the pretty little village of Chalfont St. Giles, — 


famous for its association with John Milton. At one end of the 
pleasant street and facing sloping elm-shaded meadowlands, is the 
half-timbered cottage where Milton lived. The poet left London in 
1665 on account of the Great Plague. Through public purchase it 
is possible to see the interior of the cottage 
where the blind poet lived and where he 
dictated some of his stately verse. All the 
other houses Milton occupied have van- 
ished. 

Stoke Poges church has acquired im- 
mortality through its association with the 
poet Gray. The world-famed “Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard” was 
completed in 1750. Gray died in 1771, 
and lies, with the mother to whom he 
owed so much, in a red brick altar-tomb 
outside the east wall of the church. 

Near the little village of Sulgrave in 
Northamptonshire is the 16th century 
manor house built by Laurence Wash- 
ington, the ancestor in the seventh gen- 
eration of George Washington, the first 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. It had become a farmhouse, but is now 
restored and maintained as a shrine to 
the memory of the great American. 

St. Albans, a town of immense historic 
importance and a place of very great 
architectural charm set in the pleasant 
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“notable play of shadows. 


wooded hills of Hertfordshire, cannot fail to be a powerful mag- ~ 
net to all who would find their way to the places where the histor 
of England is written in bold and beautiful characters. Therefore 
it is imperative that all who visit London should set apart a day 
for visiting St. Albans, where, beneath the charming’ old town still” 
full of the glamour of the Middle Ages, lies the ghost-haunted 
site of its predecessor, the Roman Verulamium. 


PETERBOROUGH : | 


The Early English designers of Peterborough Cathedral de- 
cided on the bold scheme of three immense and very deepl 
recessed arches in which there is at most hours of the day 


So many Norman central towers fell that it is not surprising 
that the collapse of that at Ely should have caused anxiety at 
Peterborough, and, to avert such a catastrophe, the momentous ~ 
decision was made to replace the tower then standing with a ~ 
shorter and safer one. Thus, the disaster which befell so many — 


of the mightiest fanes of the land was averted. a 


YORK 


To visit England and fail to see York is impossible to anyone — 
possessing a sense of values and a reverence for the history of — 
the English-speaking peoples. If the magnificent cathedral had — 
never been built, and if none of the mediaeval glories of the © 
northern capital of England had survived the vicissitudes of the 
last three centuries, York would still claim our urgent attention — 
on account of its importance in Roman, Saxon and Danish times. — 

When, therefore, the city offers, in addition, the mediaeval — 
glamour associated with an encircling rampart of battlemented 
walls whose gateways are as picturesque as any in Europe, a ~ 
cathedral of such splendour that it ranks among the finest — 
achievements of the Gothic builders, the ruins of a stately ~ 
monastery, a score of interesting churches from Saxon times — 
onwards, a Norman castle, a Guildhall belonging to the Middle 
Ages, narrow and picturesque streets full of overhanging — 
timbered houses, a most curious Merchant Venturers’ Hall, and 
many other buildings of the greatest charm belonging to the ~ 
Tudor and later periods, one can scarcely believe that there 
have been folk who have travelled far to see the homeland of : 
the English people and have yet overlooked York. 

In 735, York became the metropolis of an archbishopric, a~ 
distinction which London has never enjoyed, and has had an ~ 
ecclesiastical life detached from Canterbury ever since. 


RIEVAULX ABBEY 


It is easy to run to superlatives when writing of Rievaulx — 
Abbey, for its unique position on the steep slope of an exquisitely — 
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ALONG THE “BACKS” AT CAMBRIDGE 
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SCOTLAND’S HEART: THE CASTLE AT EDINBURGH 


| 


| 
wooded valley watered by a musical stream has attractive quali- 
ties which are always fresh to the eye. In the first half of the 
[2th century, Cistercian monks came to’this very beautiful spot, 
then described as a vast and horrible solitude, and, after the 
amazing fashion of the Middle Ages, soon began to produce, in 
‘conditions which seem almost overwhelmingly difficult, a most 
imposing church with a great pile of domestic buildings adjoin- 
ing. Encouraged by Walter Espec, the great Norman baron of 
Helmsley, the monastery prospered, and eventually the valley 
possessed one of the finest religious structures in the north of 
England. Where, before the arrival of the little colony, no 
sounds broke the silence of the valley save the notes of birds or the 
‘cries of wild animals, the hillsides echoed to the tolling of bells, and 
from the great church came the solemn sounds of Gregorian music. 


\ BYLAND ABBEY 


It is curious to read that at one time the monks of the Cistercian 
| Abbey of Byland selected a position for their monastery so close 
|to Rievaulx that they removed from it a few miles further off to 
the present site on account of the annoyance of the sound of the 
‘bells of the neighbouring house. That two great Cistercian mon- 
asteries should have existed and flourished so close to one another 
reveals the fervour of religious zeal in the Middle Ages. 

| Close to Byland Abbey is the charming old village of Coxwold, 
where Laurence Sterne was vicar, and where, in the quaint stone 
vicarage still standing, he wrote “The Sentimental 
| Journey” and part of “Tristram Shandy.” 

: RIPON MINSTER 


| 


The present cathedral of Ripon is mainly the 
| Transitional-Norman work of Roger, Archbishop of 
York, who rebuilt the pure Norman creation of 
Thurston, his predecessor. 

One has to go as far as the 7th century to find 
the beginnings of Ripon. Wilfrid, Archbishop of 
York (afterwards canonised), founded a monastery 
there, and of this early structure, built scarcely more 
than two hundred years after the collapse of the 
Roman government of Britain, there remains the 
‘remarkable crypt entered from the nave. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY 


Four miles from Ripon by a pleasant road is the 
beautiful park of Studley Royal, in which is situated 
the most complete, and in many ways the finest, 
monastic ruin in Great Britain. It is hard indeed to 
think of the ruins of any religious house on the conti- 
nent which for beauty of position and completeness of 
both church and domesti¢ buildings excels Fountains. 

The stately Norman nave and the transepts of the 
church are roofless, but otherwise complete. In 
notable contrast to the plain and massive character 
of the rest of the structure, are the Perpendicular 
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tower, without which the whole group of buildings 
would from without lack distinction, and the Early 
English choir, including “The Chapel of the Nine 
Altars,” which possesses two of the tallest and 
slenderest columns in the whole world. 


DURHAM AND BARNARD CASTLE 


In choosing the site for Durham Cathedral, the 
early builders were not guided so much by pictures- 
queness of effect as by security of position. Later 
on it cannot be doubted that the artists in stone who 
flung aloft those great walls and towers were fully 
alive to the magnificent natural advantages of the 
position. Whether the great pile is seen as a pale 
grey silhouette with the smoke of the town filling the 
ravine, or in the clear afternoon light. of a summer’s 
day is bathed in the golden glow of the west, the 
least impressionable observer feels that here is some- 
thing rarely met, here is a building planned on un- 
familiarly grand lines What, then, is its 
story? How came it to be? To answer these 
questions it is necessary to go back to 995, when 
Bishop Ealdhune is found seeking a place of safety 
from the blood-thirsty Danes, and having with him 
the famous relics of St. Cuthbert. The Bishop’s 
little party took refuge on the peninsula of Dunholm 
above the windings of the River Wear. It was an admirable spot 
for defence, and by 998 the first church of Durham was built. 

It has quite vanished, its place being taken by the cathedral, 
whose foundations were laid by the Norman Bishop Carilef, who 
wished to emulate the scale of the huge Romanesque structures 
then being built in Normandy and elsewhere. In 1096 he died, 
only three years after the work had been started, but his suc- 
cessor, Ranulf Flambard, the notorious fighting bishop called 
“Exterminator of the Poor,” carried on the work, and when he, 
too, was dead, the church was to a great extent complete, the 
western towers being then carried as high as the roof of the nave. 

On the Durham bank of the Tees stand the picturesque tower- 
studded ruins of Barnard Castle. It was founded by Bernard 
Baliol, a son of one of the feudal lords who flocked to the Con- 
queror’s standard. A descendant at the end of the 13th century 
was the John Baliol who became King of Scotland, and having 
severed relations with Edward I. and allied himself with the 
French, he was naturally deprived of his English estates. “Later, 
the Barnard Castle lands came to the Earls of Warwick, and 
finally to Richard Neville, “the King-maker”, who married Anne 
of Warwick. .When their daughter, the Lady Anne Neville, 
married Richard III., the castle was again a royal possession. 


NORTHUMBERLAND—HADRIAN’S WALL 


To some it is, I fear, not easy to stir the emotions when de- 


SULGRAVE MANOR 


The ancestral home of the Washingtons: as much the cradle of America as 


Plymouth. 
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scribing the remains of Rome in Britain. Too often 
the impression is fixed that the Romans came for a 
very short time and left behind them a quantity of 
dusty stones and broken pottery. That they con- 
trolled the destinies of Britain for four centuries, 
that is, for a period as long as that stretching back 
to the days of Henry VIII., is scarcely realized, and 
that they left behind them such an amazing monu- 
ment of their determination to hold the southern half 
of the island as a wall 8 feet in thickness and about 
20 feet in height, stretching from the Tyne to the 
Solway, is hardly quite believed. Through the 
depredations of those in search of readymade build- 
ing stone, the wall has suffered painfully, but, not- 
withstanding fifteen centuries of such treatment, it 
stands today for many miles at about a third of its 
original height and at its full thickness. 


BAMBURGH CASTLE 


Bamburgh Castle is a magnificent relic of the 
feudal age, and its fine position, proudly planted on 
a tongue of basaltic rock just above the restless 
fretting of the North Sea, gives it that picturesque 
quality which is required by a stronghold with such 
a stirring past. 

Only a few miles along the coast from Bamburgh 
is the low sandy islet of Lindisfarne or Holy Island, 
a place of hallowed memories on account of the pious men who 
ruled the monastery established there in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, when it kindled the light of the new religion in the dark- 
ness of pagan England. It was in 634 that Oswald, King of 
Northumbria (afterwards canonised), established a monastery 
on the island and installed there the monks who had come from 
Tona. 

Alnwick Castle stands complete. It is occupied by the Duke 
of Northumberland, and still maintains within its hoary walls 
something of the state and the forms and titles of the Middle 
Ages. It is to be regretted that Algernon, the fourth duke, some 
seventy years ago spent vast sums on the interior of the keep in 
order to convert it into a Roman palazzo. Fortunately, the ex- 
terior has not been spoiled, and fine Norman arches, a pic- 
turesque gateway, and other good features remain. 


EDINBURGH 


Search England, Scotland, Ireland, or the whole length and 
breadth of Europe, and where will you find a city (except, per- 
haps, Athens) to compare with Edinburgh for splendour of situa- 
tion? It is very doubtful, too, if you will succeed in discover- 
ing an urban thoroughfare which rivals Prince’s Street. 

From the ramparts of the Castle, if one takes a position by 


SCROOBY: THE HOME OF WILLIAM BREWSTER 


Here he founded a Puritan Assembly which resulted in his flight to Holland 


and thence to America. 


York built upon the site of a Roman city has adaughter in the New World. ~~ 


YORK: WITH THE MINSTER ON THE SKYLINE 


the formidable old cannon called “Mons Meg,” the view spread 
out to the north and right over the Forth eastward explains at 
once the reason for calling Edinburgh “the Athens of the North.” 
The magnificent groupings of volcanic hills and scarps close at 
hand and across the estuary make picturesque and inspiring every 
view, and the singularly fortunate incompleteness of the national 
monument on the Calton Hills adds a fine note of classic dignity 
in just the right position. The presence of a great arm of the 
sea shining like silver between the green woods and hills neat 
at hand and more distant Fifeshire, is all that is required to 
complete the grandeur of the great panorama. 

Eighteen miles west of Edinburgh stands the imposing roofless 
palace-fortress of Linlithgow, one of the favourite residences 01 
the later Stuart kings. It was begun about 1495 by James IV.. 
and having become the favourite home of James V. and his 
French wife, Marie de Lorraine, it was here that the birth took 
place on December 7th, 1542, of their ill-fated daughter Mary. 


THE SCOTT COUNTRY 


The portion of Scotland which is most associated with the 
writings of “the Wizard of the North,” which contains his great 
house Abbotsford and was the scene of his death, is the Easterr 
Border along the beautiful windings of the River Tweed. Ther 
stands mighty Norham’s gaping keep, the subject o: 
a masterly painting by Turner, and near by is th 
Field of Flodden, where James IV., met defeat anc 
death in 1513, an event which called forth some o: 
Scott’s finest battle music. 

Higher up the valley are the ruins of Kelso’ 
abbey and the shell of Home Castle, visible fron 
afar on its lonely height. ) 

At Melrose the very heart of the Scott country i 
reached. It is the “Kennaquhair” of “The Monas 
tery” and “The Abbot,” and in “The Lay of th 
Last Minstrel” the poet describes in matchless word 
painting the beautiful ruin beneath the triple shadov 
of the Eildon Hills. Three miles off is Dryburgl 
Abbey, where Scott lies in a spot which coul 
scarcely have been better chosen. He died in 1832 
after a life of heroic endeavour and great achieve 
ment. Abbotsford, the home which he built on th 
banks of his beloved Ettrick, is, two miles fron 
Dryburgh, and all who count themselves among thi 
great multitude of Sir Walter’s admirers can visit thi 
pseudo-Gothic mansion where he passed his latte 
years. The house is filled with relics of his life an 
interests. 


ST. ANDREWS 


On a picturesque corner of the coast of Fifi 
stands St. Andrews, at one time the ecclesiastica 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL 


Safe above attack from the terrible Danes, the first church of 
: Durham was built on this site in 998. 


‘capital of Scotland, and now a university town of considerable 

importance. To many lovers of a relaxation which is indigenous 
) to Scotland St. Andrews conjures up little besides golf, but, how- 
‘ever much this royal game appeals to the visitor, it is unneces- 
"sary to dilate upon it here. : 
' The town is certainly ancient, and probably dates back to 736, 
+ when the relics of St. Andrew were deposited there. But tradi- 
+ tion connects the place with a much more ancient personage, a 
) 4th century saint named Regulus. 
\| The cathedral was founded by Bishop Arnold in 1160, and 
completed in 1318. In 1378 it was burned and afterwards re- 
built. Seriously injured at the Reformation, it gradually fell into 
| ruins, so that today it is a somewhat fragmentary shell which 
" still endures the severities of a Scottish winter. Close to the 
| cathedral are the far more interesting remains of the early 
‘ church of St. Regulus. 


‘campanile which may have been erected in the 8th century. St. 
| Andrews Castle, like most of the Scottish strongholds of the 
| east coast, is placed so that the sea forms a defence on three 
‘sides. It is now a picturesque ruin, with its best preserved por- 
\tions facing landwards, and has retained its oubliette or bottle- 
shaped dungeon as a reminder in the twentieth century of the 
fate of many unhappy creatures whose path led them counter 
to authority of caprice in some form or another in pro-Reforma- 
) tion days. 


THE TROSSACHS# 


| No one cares to miss the country of “The 
Lady of the Lake” when visiting Scotland, and 
even if Scott had never penned a line of poetry 
‘on Loch Katrine and the romantic scenery in 
‘which it is set, the charm of the district would 
invite the traveller to explore its lovely recesses. 
But “the Wizard of the North” decided to 
| take the three lakes, Katrine, Achray, and Ven- 
| machar, as the country in which to place his 
| romantic poem, and he also selected the same 
| part of Scotland for the stage of his novel “Rob 
Roy.” The attention thus drawn to what had 
been a remote and-very little visited part of the 
Highlands soon gave the Trossachs an im- 
portance in the eyes of visitors which has never 
waned. The background of “The Lady of the 
‘Lake” is limited to the hills between Vennachar 
and Katrine and by the banks of Achray, and 
there is found the rough and precipitous area of 
rock and forest which is'called the Trossachs. 


LINCOLN 


For many miles in every direction the grand 
cathedral of Lincoln is the one notable feature of 
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the landscape. The three splendid towers in general outline and 
arrangement recall York, but there the comparison ends. Lincoln 
possesses one of those astonishingly original and daring concep- 
tions which, here and there in a pilgrimage through England, al- 
most leave one breathless. Flung across the west end is a facade 
of great breadth, consisting of rows of superimposed arcading, 
broken in the centre with a deeply recessed arch to accommodate 
the west window of the nave. At each end of this gigantic screen 
are octagonal towers. This great work was conceived and ex- 
ecuted in the Early English period and masks to a great extent the 
Norman work of the western towers. It is fitting that so great an 
achievement of the first period of Gothic should be seen at Lin- 
coln, for in the western portion of the choir, called “St. Hugh’s,” 
one sees what is generally regarded as the first example of any 
importance of the pointed style extant in England. 

When Britain was being subjugated by the Romans, Lincoln 
became the base for some years of the IXth Legion, which later 
was transferred to York. The place became a colony and was 
eventually walled. Fortunately, parts of this Roman work are 
still to be seen, and one of the gates, that leading out to the 
north, is still standing, a solid and most impressive reminder of 
the genius of the Roman people which turned a country occupied 
by warring tribes into an ordered and peaceful unit of the great 
empire of the Old World. 


BOSTON 


The decayed little English town of Boston, which gave its 
name to the capital of Massachusetts, was in early times a very 
important seaport. The name is an abbreviation of Botolphstown, 
from St. Botolph, the patron saint of the place, and to whom 
also is dedicated the famous church. 

It is certainly one of the noblest of the parish churches in 
the length and breadth of the land, its wonderfully graceful 
Perpendicular tower crowned by a beautiful lantern being its 


_ chief feature and a landmark for a great distance. The calling 


of such a lofty and graceful tower “Boston Stump” is singularly 
incongruous ! 

In the church is the chapel dedicated to the memory of John 
Cotton, the Puritan vicar of the town during the early 16th 
century. He became incumbent in 1612, but his Puritan tend- 
encies were remarked by Laud, and in 1633 he fled to join his 
fellows in Massachusetts, becoming “Teacher” at the church of 
New Boston. 

It was from Boston that the Puritan emigration which present- 
ly became world-famous as the migration of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
really began in 1607-8 by the flight to Holland of the little 
band of separatists led by William Brewster. The first attempt 


failed, and Brewster himself was imprisoned for a time, emigra- 
tion without governmental permission being regarded in the 17th 
century as a misdemeanour. 

A second effort resulted in the escape of Brewster and a few 


a, 


ANOTHER ANCESTRAL SPOT 


Above the fens and the little town of Boston (anciently Botolph’s Town) rises the 


magnificent tower of St. Botolph’s Church. 
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men, all the rest being seized. Eventually, the whole band were 
united in Holland, when in 1620 they at last sailed, touching at 
Plymouth and elsewhere before they finally set forth to cross 
the Atlantic and found Massachusetts. 


SCROOBY—THE HOME OF WM. BREWSTER 


The manor house at Scrooby, at one time inhabited by Wil- 
liam Brewster, is still to be seen. It is now a farmhouse near 
by the L. N. E. R. main line from London to Scotland. Born 
in 1566, Brewster began life as secretary to Elizabeth’s minister 
Davison, and lived at Scrooby between 1590 and 1607. His 
founding of a Puritan assembly at the village led to his flight 
to Holland, where he became Ruling Elder of the congregation. 
He sailed in the “Mayflower” and died in the new colony in 
1644. 

In Scrooby church Brewster’s pew is still pointed out. 

Four miles north of the village is Austerfield, the birthplace 
of William Bradford (1590-1651), the strong and successful 
governor of New Plymouth. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ELY 


On a certain day in May in the year of Grace 1669, Samuel 
Pepys was dining at the Spanish Ambassador’s, and there he 
relates how 
the company 
became “very 
merry at my 
defending 
Cam bridge, 
against Ox- 
ford.” Today 
there are large 
numbers who 
would be 
ready to join 
the diarist in 
his advocacy 
of the charms 
of Cambridge, 
and the more 
one knows the 
slightly less 
ancient Uni- 
versity, the 
more one feels 
that it has pos- 
sessions which 


' that one should try to include the great Fenland cathedral i 
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Henry VIII. was the founder of Trinity College, for which two 
of the very early colleges had to die an unmerited death. The 
huge courtyard is unique. King’s College has a chapel famous. 
in Europe, for it is one of the very small group of Perpendicular 
structures of the type of Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster, 
and is a masterpiece for the wonderful grace and delicacy of if 
fan vaulted roofs and for its marvellous range of windows whit 
have reduced the wall space to the smallest possible dimensions, 
The stained glass and the woodwork of the choir are both re= 
markable. a 

The gate of Honour of Caius College is one of the architectura 
gems of the university, and another is the stone bridge of Clare 
College. 2 

Magdalen College preserves the original of Pepys’ Diary, and : 
the libraries as a whole have many volumes which are rare and 
important. Zz 
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Ely is so near to the university town that it is almost inevitable” 


the same visit as that paid to Cambridge. g 
The magnificent pile crowns a low hill rising above the broad 
levels of Fenland, and on account of this the building stands out 
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good use of its river? The Cam has a scholarly character utterly 
removed from the taint of commercialism. It has been possessed 
by the colleges to such an extent that it is now the collegiate river 
of England more absolutely than the rivers of Oxford. 

The velvety lawns which border the Cam and the bridges 
which span it are dignified and beautiful and almost without 
rival. It is a pity the gardens and lawns of the colleges were 
ever called by such an unsatisfying name as “The Backs,” for 
the term suggests nothing but ugliness to the average mind, 
their glories cannot be appreciated. 

It was in Norman times that there was a very strong influence 
emanating from the continent which encouraged the founding of 
monastic schools, and no doubt at this early period small colonies 
of canons and friars were established at Cambridge for the 
training of youths for the claustral life, and there, in 1284, Hugh 
de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, founded the first college on an 
academic basis. It became known as Peterhouse. Forty years 
passed before the next foundation was made, but after that 
they followed. in quick succession. 

The beautiful courts of St. John’s College have spread to 
the western side of the river, and the wonderful covered bridge 
of red brick is the exquisitely beautiful link which unites them. 
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was at one time the second city in England. It is still of some 
importance, and possesses one of the noblest cathedrals in the 
country. Nave, transepts, the central tower, and other features” 
are Norman, and the perpendicular choir retains the apsidal form 
of the Norman period. A beautiful crocketted spire rises above. 
the tower and gives to Norwich that splendid silhouette which 
makes it comparable only to Salisbury. 

The cathedral close is large and beautiful and its charm is: 
enhanced by the possession of three gateways. One of them 
was built by Sir Thomas Erpingham, marshal of the Eng- 
lish army at Agincourt, in 1415. The city is famous for its 
churches, more than forty in number. That dedicated to St. 
Peter Mancroft is one of the most notable in the country. The 
huge Norman keep of the castle contains the museum and the art 
gallery. Other notable buildings are the Guild Hall and the 
Grammar School. Although a busy manufacturing town, Nor- 
wich has preserved so many of its mediaeval buildings that thes 
who neglect to visit the place miss a great deal. 
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England? 


F you are going to England this Spring or 

Summer investigate first the distinctive ser- 
vice of the United States Lines. This service 
includes the greatest, fastest and finest ships 
that sail under the American Flag. These ships 
are: the great S. S. Leviathan, the largest ship 
in the world, the famous S. S. George Wash- 
ington, the S. S. America, largest cabin ship in 
the world, S. S. President Harding, S. S. Pres- 
Pe and the re nn ship, S. S. 
Republic. These ships sail regularly from New *7. : 
York. The Leviathan calls at Cherbourg and Early sailings are: 
Southampton, the others at Plymouth, Cher- Pres. Roosevelt April 19 
bourg and Bremen (calling at Southampton Pres. Harding . April 26 
westbound.) On these United States Govern- bli April 2 
ment ships there is a passage for every purse Repu ies... April 29 
ranging from $125 up on the cabin ships to Leviathan . . May3 
the suites de luxe on the Leviathan and other Geo. Washington May 6 
first class ships. America . . . May 10 


For complete information about tours and 
ship accommodations, send in the coupon 
below today—without obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 


[ ITED T A’ l 'E, | IN ; } Information Section 2174 Washington, D. C. 
pci tease eer be ie SE SE eed en ees 

Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 

literature described above. I am considering a trip to 
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from San Francisco [J], to South America 0. 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe Park 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


HE Travel Club dinner, which was 

announced for March, has had to be 
postponed for a month. Saturday, April 
12th, has been selected as the date and the 
dinner will be held in the Astor Hotel, 
New York, at seven o’clock, on that eve- 
ning. Among the speakers secured is 
Captain Frank Hurley, the well known 
-explorer, whose moving pictures of the 
unknown interior of New Guinea, the 
world’s largest island, have been the talk 
of New York recently. Captain Hurley 
will show pictures and tell of his exper- 
iences among the cannibals of that region. 
Other speakers will be announced directly 
to Travel Club members. Save the date. 
April 12th, Saturday. 


CLUB GROWTH 


Notwithstanding the shortness of Feb- 
ruary with its two holidays the growth of 
the Club was greater than in any recent 
month. 1,575 new members were ad- 
mitted. : 

This splendid growth of the Club is the 
result very largely of help from members 
who suggest the names of friends likely 
to be interested in our objects and in the 
facilities we offer to the traveler enrolled 
with us. The Secretary’s office is glad to 
send special letters of invitation to such 
recommended names. 


TRAVEL IN BRITAIN 


The romance of the English country- 
side shown in this number of TRAVEL will 
probably give to our members a new ap- 
preciation of what England offers to the 
traveler. Those whose fancy is intrigued 
by these articles and who plan visiting 
England and Scotland this year will find 
valuable help in some of the booklets and 
guides on file in our Information Depart- 
ment. They are as follows and may be 
had without charge upon application. 


ENGLAND 


The Charm of England 

England, The Land of History and Romance 

The Lure of the Lakeland 

The Shakespeare, Washington and Franklin 
Countries - 

Touring England and Scotland 

Bournemouth 

Bath—Britain’s Healing Shrine Throughout the 
Ages 

“Seeing Britain” 


WALES 


The Call of North Wales 
North Wales for the American Visitor 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULE a 


O BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our national resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to serve the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
EUROPEAN BATTLEFIELDS 
Col. R. John West, U. S. A. 
U. S. Embassy, Paris 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


SCOTLAND 


The Romance of Scotland 

The Tour Through the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland 

Visit Scotland—The Land of Romance 


INFORMATION OFFICES 


It may be convenient for members of 
the Club to know that information offices 
are maintained in. New York by several 
of the great English railways. At these 
offices advice and assistance of all kinds 
may be obtained. They are as follows: 


Mr. F. U. Hyndman 

The Great Western Railway of England 
315 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Mr. H. J. Ketcham 

London and North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Mr. John Fairman 

London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
200 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


TRAVEL HELPS 


It was the intention last month to print 
in full on this page a list of the booklets 
on hand in the Information Department 
relating to the various countries in Eu- 
rope. Through an error on the part of 
the printer more than half of the list was 
omitted. Following is the complete list. 
(For England, Scotland and Wales, see 
above) : 


FRANCE 


France’s Foremost Railway 
(The south and west of France) 

La Belle, France 
(Suggestions on all parts of interest in 
France) ; 

Two Famous French Health Resorts, Aix-Les- 
Bains and Vichy 

Welcome to France (A General Booklet) 

The Pyrenees 

Through the Pyrenees, A Motor Coach Diary 

Sports and the P. L. M. Railway 

Normandy 

Brittany South Coast 

The Riviera 

Le Mont St. Michel 

The Route des Alpes by Motor 

The World-War Battlefields of Belgium and 
France 

A Trip Through Algeria 


SWITZERLAND 


The Bernese Alpine Railway—Illustrated Guide 
to the Bernese Oberland and the Oberwallis 
via the Lotschberg Railway 

Basle, Switzerland 

Tourist Map of Switzerland 

From North to South by the St. Gotthard Line 

The Simplon Railway 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES _ 


Frederick Simpich 
U. S. Commission, Berlin 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 4 
Major General Balck 

Harry A. Franck ~ 
The Earl of Hardwick 


HOLLAND 
How to See Holland 


Holland a } 
BELGIUM 4 
Belgium : i 
ITALY t 
The Ligurian Riviera ‘a 
Italy~ ““ 
Italian Battlefields ; 
Sicily : 
SWEDEN 

Tours in Sweden 
Travelers’ Guide to the Scandinavian Country 


Holiday Tours in Sweden 
Gota Canal Trip § 


NORWAY 


Vikingland Vacations a 
The Fjords of Western Norway ; 
Norway Cruises f 

(Fjords, North Cape, Spitzbergen) 
Norway Nature’s Wonderland a 


MOTORING IN IRELAND 


Since the Automobile Association of 
Great Britain started issuing che’ United 


pig ae Ge 
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which may be obtained in the United 
States through the American Automobile 
Association, for the Irish Free State, the 
number of members proceeding to Ire- 
land with their cars and motorcycles has 
increased by over 100 per cent. ‘ 
In anticipation of a great demand io 
assistance in regard to motor tours in Ire- 
land during the coming season, the Auto- 
mobile Association has specially supple- 
mented its organization at Dublin and 
Belfast. Hotels and garages are being in- 


spected, and a comprehensive sign-post= 


ing scheme is in course of execution. 


A NEW GUIDE TO AN OLD DESERT 


The arid Southwest is one of the least 
known and most fascinating regions in the 
United States, and the country along the 
lower course of Gila River in Arizona is 
perhaps the most alluring part of that re- 
gion. It is a land of rocky mountain 
ranges that are partly buried in their own 
debris; a sandy desert, yet a land of ma- 
jestic if desolate beauty, where the sun- 
sets have a gorgeous splendor that is un- 
known in more humid regions and where 
a tourist may find the health that is else- 
where denied him. Much of its vegetation 
is weird and unfamiliar to its visitors, and 
some of its animals are rare or unknown 
elsewhere. The white-tailed deer and the 
Rocky Mountain sheep are occasionally 
seen from afar, and glimpses are caught 

(Continued on page 62) 


PEN for yourself 

the fascinating 

pages of Viking 
history. Visit the quaint 
old Swedish towns where 
ivy and roses now cover 
the ruins of fortresses, 
castles, churches, and 
the turreted city walls 
which sheltered the 
homes of intrepid ex- 
plorers and warriors. 


Enjoy the treasures of 
splendid art galleries, li- 
braries, and museums. 
And see the modern 
Swedish cities with their 
superb parks, beautiful 
buildings, and comfort- 
able hotels. 


In the country are pic- 
turesque peasants in na- 


Land of the V 1RINGS 


tional costumes. In the 
North, the mystic Mid- 
night Sun, and the no- 
mad Lapps, against 
backgrounds of tower- 
ing mountains, peaceful 
lakes, and mighty water- 
falls. 


Include Sweden in your 
European tour. Nine 
days from New York di- 
rect or via England or 
the Continent. English 
is spoken everywhere, 
and the hotels and rail- 
ways are excellent. 


Information from any 
travel bureau, or request 
booklet “Touring Swe- 
den 1924” from 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 
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Where—this Summer? 


HIS is the time of year when the Prospective 
Vacationist knits her pretty brow and asks her- 
self, “Where —this summer?” 


‘£2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 


The best of all possible answers is: 


ellowstone Par 


“In Gardiner, Out Cody” 


Do you realize that a round trip ticket from Chicago 
to the park costs only $56.50 and that the standard 
Yellowstone Park tour can be made for $54 if you stay 
at hotels—$45 at the camps? Meals, lodging and mo- 
tor transportation are included. The park opens June 20. 

Last year more than two hundred thousand people 
made the Yellowstone, Pacific Northwest trip and their 
only regret was that it was not longer. 

Beyond Yellowstone National Park is the great 


Pacitic Northwest 


Too expensive? No! Greatly reduced 
round-trip rates are in effect, May 15 to 
September 30, to pretty nearly everywhere 
in the Great Northwest. 


What’s there to do and see? So many 
things that if you stayed twice as long 
as you will, you would not see or do 
half of them: 

Red Lodge and Beartooth Mountain Resorts. 
Butte, greatest of the world’s mining camps. 


Round Trip Helena, city of gold and romance. 
Chicago to Missoula, gateway to the Flathead and Bitter 
Wo Root countries — two of the most delightful 
North Pacific Coast eb . 


mountain regions in America. 

Spokane, capital of the Inland Empire. 
Location of one of America’s fine hotels — 
the Davenport. 

Portland, the Rose City, on the Columbia 
with snow-tipped Mt. Hood on the horizon. 

Seattle and Tacoma, those lusty young giants 
of the North Pacific Coast. 

Seattle is the gateway to Alaska and the Orient. 


On your way West, you will see more moun- 
tains than you thought there were in all the world; 
charming lakes; and scores of rushing rivers. The 
climate is wonderful. Write me if you are inter- 
ested in a personally-conducted, all-expense tour 
of this region. 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
957 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


_ ful last year, has tried his hand at a different sort of characteriza= 


TRAVEL 


NOTES OF THE NEW YORK 
THEATRES 


A Service of Suggestion for the Traveler and Information for 
the Stay-at-Home 


OUTWARD BOUND—at the Ritz Theater 


If you want a picture of what may happen after the undertaker 
arrives you should see Outward Bound which, with its astonish 
ing presentation of a possible portrait of an approach to the 
other world, offers an evening of very superior entertainment, 
Not much can be said about it without giving away the idea upon é 
which its chief interest is centered. It is enough to say that it is” 
a novel and striking play admirably acted. 


THE SHOW OFF—at the Playhouse | 
Mr. George Kelly, whose “The Torch Bearers” was so success= 


tion and with very great success. The Show Off is one of those 
young men of some attainment and considerable charm who be-— 
cause of his inability to understand what he is trying to be and 
do allows himself to go through life as a terrible fool. Everyone 
seems to suffer for his errors and yet he does as much good as 
he does harm. Mr. John Louis-Bartels acts the part as if he” 
really were that kind of fellow. It is a pathetic but very anal 
ing comedy. 


BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK—at the Broadhurst Thal 


The authors of “Dulcy” and “To the Ladies” have gone them- 
selves one better in Beggar on Horseback. It is, whatever its value” 
as drama, a very nearly perfect evening’s entertainment. It has” 
sincerity without being dogmatic, breadth without vulgarity, 
comedy with only that absurdity which is palatable, surprises that 
genuinely surprise, and also a large amount of real wit. Mr. 
Roland Young, as the young musician who almost married for 
money and dreamed himself out of it, is splendid. Something 
should be said about Mr. Deems Taylor’s fine pantomine which is 
an interlude in the play. Mr. Taylor’s music is graceful and 
subtly distinguished. 


MARY JANE McKANE—at the Imperial Theater 


Mary Hay and Hal Skelly make of this delightful musical 
comedy something really worth the price of admission. Good 
dancing, clever lines, pretty girls, unusually pretty girls, and a 
continuous output of laughter. | 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC—at the National Theater 


For anyone who likes romantic drama Cyrano will never be 
spoiled by any variation in the acting of it. Mr. Hampden me 
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his cast seem a trifle heavy-handed for a play that needs such 

light quick touch. It is not a play to be given in the old pompou 

tradition of ranting theatricalism nor in the painstaking realism: 
of Ibsen. Although Mr. Hampden takes Cyrano too seriously 
it remains a play which no one can afford to miss. If one lets 
it pass one runs the risk of never seeing it, for it is very seldom. 
played. 


ARTISTS AND MODELS—at the Shubert Theater 


Good-looking girls without much to conceal their looks, beau- 
tiful settings, and unrelated acts in a review that is brilliant and. 
clever in spots and in others is commonplace and dull. Guaran- 
teed not to trouble the brain. 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT—at the Lenox Hill Theater 
Although Mr. St. John Ervine, who is a playright of ability, 
has collaborated in the making of this piece with Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Mr. Wells seems to have won for the collaboration has not made 
it a play. Neither is it well acted. : 


SUN UP—at the Princess Theater 

Lulu Vollmer’s vivid picture of life among the Carolina moun- 
taineers is a splendidly acted piece full of genuine thrills. It 
portrays the simple if ignorant passions of a people who live so 
far away from the law that they scarcely know the meaning of 
it. Primitive reactions to emotional stress are the dominant 
note. It is the story of a woman, who hates the law because it is 

in the form of a government revenue agent’s bullet took he 
(Continued on page 60) 7 
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Famous Old Morro Castle at 
Entronce to Havana Harbor 


PEs 


Paris of the West Indtes 


PEND your vacation where you know 

a good time awaits you—down in Old 
Havana, the city superb, Paris and Rio 
rolled into one. Enjoy the picturesque 
revels and gay night life, the theatres, 
cafes and that romantic atmosphere of 
Continental Spain. 

The fast Ward Line Express ships take 
you from New York to Havana in 3-days 
—a delightful, invigorating cruise down 
the coast, through the warm Gulf Stream 
into the Caribbean. Modern ships. High- 
est standards of service. Sailings to Ha- 
vana every Thursday and Saturday. 


ePA\, MEXICO 3: 
WARD LI NE 


For full information address 


New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York City 


, EUROPE |” 
— COOK'S” 


Use our Porponized helio: of travel which have proved — 
their value for nearly acentury. Our European 
Organization comprises ‘ 


OVER A-HUNDRED OFFICES 


at your service from the moment you arrive to the mo- 
ment you leave. 


Large choice of itineraries adaptable to your own plans 
and requirements: 


Individual Travel — starting any day; Escorted Tours— 
frequent departures; Popular Tours—Complete 
Series $395.—up. 


Annual Summer Cruise to the Mediterranean, 
S. S. “Tuscania”—July 3rd to Sept. 2nd. 


_ The British Empire Exhibition for which we are Official 

* Transportation Agents will be London’s Special Interest 
Feature this year. Hotel Accommodations reserved 
in advance. 


Steamship Tickets by All Lines 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


These are times 
to travel 


—this is the service to usel 


We offer a steamship service su- 
preme in the quality, size and 
speed of its ships, the number of 
its sailing dates and ports, the 
range of its prices. 


From the ‘‘WVajestic,’’ the world’s 
largest ship, to the smaller but 
completely comfortable cabin ships 
each accommodation on. our vast 
fleet offers ease and luxury and a 
most precise personal service. 


Facts About Our Fleets 


Direct sailings to England, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy. 112 
ships. 1,200,000 tons. 244 passenger 
sailings a year to Europe. 11 cabin 
steamers—some with rates from $115. 


Cross This Summer 


Europe more interesting than ever. 
English the language of the world these 
days. Exchange very much in your favor. 


Gala events—the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion, the Olympic Games, the gay 
racing seasons at Ascot, Deauville, 
Epsom. Age-old treasures of art and 
architecture; quaint, little-known and 
ever-alluring towns. So many places 
to know—so many things to do! 


MAJESTIC, 

World's f 

largest ship. / OL Rl ‘ 

y | Ce ay 
Aik 


idiestae LINE 


For interesting booklets or assistance in¥planning your 
trip apply to No. | Broadway, New York, the company s 
offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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mo TOUR ENGLAND 


AUTOMOBILE 


PRIVATE LUXURIOUS AUTOMOBILES 


FOR 
HIRE 
SEE IN COMFORT ALL THEIR IS TO BE SEEN 
CATHEDRAL CITIES 
HISTORIC TOWNS 
SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY 
AND THE 
QUAINT OLD INNS 
SPECIAL RouTES ARRANGED IF REQUIRED 


ALL MAKES OF CARS SUPPLIED 
AND SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD ) 


) 


BROCKS 


(MOTORS) Lp. 
98-102 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.lI. 


PHONE. LANGHAM 1222 


SOUTHAMPTON AGENTS 
RODERICK DAY & CoO. 


ATLANTIC HOUSE, CANUTE ROAD 
PHONE. SOUTHAMPTON 4260 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NATIONAL 
TRAVEL CLUB HIGHLY RECOMMENDS THIS FIRM 
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In England—An Inn 


It has been said that every American 
who comes to England wants three ex- 
periences—and the first is “‘to find a 
really Old English Country Inn where 
he can get really English fare and old- 
fashioned hospitality.’’ The ordinary 
Guide-book is of no use in this quest. 


But there is a chain of 150 Hotels and 
Inns all over Great Britain with this 
They are known 


ideal of hospitality. 
as “TRUST HOUSES” and are 
to be found in most of the interesting 
places—London, Southampton, Ox- 


ford, Windsor, Lincoln, Ipswich, 
Exeter, Inverness, and soon. Get a 


free list from the offices of ‘““Travel”’ 
or from 


TRUST HOUSES Ltd. 
-. Short’s Gardens 
London, W. C. 2 


The Venerable Inns of 
Old England — 


(Continued from page 21) 
in Chaucer. He was philosopher 
and wit, friend and mentor, in 
short the most important man in 
town :— 
“A seemly man our Hosté. was 
withal. 
For to have been a marshall in 
a hall. 

A largé man he was with eyen 
stepe, 

A fairer burgess was there none 
in Chepe; 

Bold of his speech and wise, 
and well-y-taught 

And of manhood hem lackedé 
righte naught, 

Like thereto he was righte a 
merry man.” 

This type of inn-keeper is not 
thoroughly extinct, even today. 
You will find him in the back 
road inns of the country districts 
of England welcoming you and 
delighting you with his talk about 
the times that have come to be 
and the times that will be no 
more. The counties of Surrey 
and Sussex and Kent, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Lon- 
don, besides being three of the 
most beautiful counties of Eng- 
land, are rich in ancient monastic 
and manorial inns and the ex- 
plorer in search of medieval 
atmosphere will find it in their 
shaded and picturesque byways. 
In a few short week-ends or a 
single long busy one many of 
the most delightful hostelries in 
this region may be reached. It 
is often possible, so closely are 
they packed together, to sleep in 
one, have lunch in another, tea 
at a third, dinner at a fourth and 
spend the next night in still an- 
other. To find them you must 
have the enterprise and energy 
of a Columbus, be persistent and 
inquire from. village to village. 
You must be prepared too for 
disappointments for it is obvious 
that the native will often guide 
you to some gaudy overrestored 
place which for its brilliance 
seems wonderful to him although 
it may be a horror to you. In 
any case you will be rewarded 
and you will touch the heart of 
English history and live more 
closely than in any other way to 
the charm and romance of the 


day that is gone and buried all ; 


too deeply under the veneer of 
haste and futility which is 
modern civilization. 
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L. G. Wilkinson 


Civil and Sporting | 

Tailor | 
HAND TAILORED and |} 
WELL CUT clothes for } 


all purposes at reason- jf 
able prices. 


Specialist in 


Dress Clothes 
Sports ‘‘Plus Four 
Suits 


Personal attention an 
customers’ special r 
quirements studied. 


Price list sent on request 


10 Old Burlington St. || 


Savile Row 


London 
W. 1 


Telephone: Regent 5417 


| For Touring anywhere 


EUROPE | 


INCLUSIVE RATES 


The most efficient Service i 
Europe. ; 


Write for Descrip 


Book :— 
“MOTOR TOURIN 
EUROPE. = 


j With Tariffs and full Informatio: 


FRASER, McLEAN 


| AUTO TOURS & HIRE CC 


16, St. James’s Street, 
” LONDON, S.W.1. 
es Also at i> a. 
51, East 42nd Street. NEW YORK, N. 
an 
56, Faubourg St. Honoré, PA 
NOTE: The Fraser, Mclea 
Booklets, Tariffs, ete., may be | 


from the Travel Burean of 
: Magazine. : 


LIMITED. 


91 Old Bond St. 


> ( Piccadilly End ) 
LONDON -W''1 
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THE ONE HOUSE IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM THAT 
SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 
MEN’S 
OUTFITTING REQUIREMENTS 
—ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Tailoring Hosiery Toilet 
Books Hats Silver Goods 
Leather Goods Boots ' Photography 


Branches at 
EDINBURGH PLYMOUTH 
118, Princes St. 63, George St. 
LIVERPOOL 
14, Lord St. 


Everything for Everybody’s Wear 


PETER ROBINSON 


Visitors will find much to interest them in our New 
Building—now nearing completion. All departments 
will have special displays of Ladies’ and Girls’ Wear; 
Also Household Drapery. 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltd. 
Oxford Street and Regent Street W. 
[ LONDON 


} 
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The Great Roman Bath A. D. 54 


No English Tour is com- 
plete without a visit to 


BATH 


The beautiful health and pleas- 
ure resort with the finest Ro- 
man Antiquities, the most per- 
fect Georgian Architecture, 
and the only Hot Springs in 
Britain. 

Beautiful houses, rich in liter- 
ary and historical associations. 
The Bathing Establishment 
equipped with every modern 
method for the treatment of 
rheumatism and gout, colitis, 
ete., by the natural radio-active 
hot waters. 

Music by the leading Bands of 
the British Army; dances and 
outdoor games. 

Centre for automobile tours to 
some of the most beautiful and 
interesting places in the West 
of England. 


You will be welcome at the 
City of Bath Pavilion, near 
H. M. Government Building, 
at the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion. 


For all information concerning 


BRITAIN’S PREMIER HEALTH 


RESORT 


Write to Spa Director John Hatton, for 
“Notes for Visitors from Overseas.” 
Hotel List and Handbook to the Cure. 
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“Peace of Mind’”’ 


in Traveling 
for 75 cents per $100 


PEA OF MIND is the most important of 


ll travel requisites. The joy of travel 
depends upon it. The most delightful anticipa- 
tions cloud, or vanish wholly, if you travel with 
care and worry. 


Peace of Mind depends on 3 factors :-— 


1:—Protection against loss or theft of your 
traveling funds. 


2:—The knowledge that this ‘‘unloseable”’ 
money is useable anywhere—acceptable every- 
where. 


3:-—and this is most important—The feeling 
that wherever you go you have the “open 
sesame’ to that infinitely helpful personal 
Service which the American Express has de- 
veloped by years of experience in serving 
American travelers everywhere. 


And this Peace of Mind can be purchased—absolutely 
secured—for 75 cents per each $100 of your traveling 
funds—through the simple process of changing your 
traveling funds, before you start anywhere, into 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 


No wonder that more than 500,000 Americans sought, 
and found, this Peace.of Mind in their travels last year 
—just as fully in their vacation trips or short journeys 
in the United States or Canada, as in foreign lands. 
26,700 Express Offices in the United States and Canada 
extend this Service in hundreds of ways, little and big, 
usually without cost—to which thousands of letters of 
appreciation attest. 


Your signature, twice, upon these cheques—once, when 
you purchase them at your bank or at an Express 
Office, again when you spend them—insures and 
protects your traveling funds. 


American Express Travelers Cheques come in con- 
venient leather pocket books—in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. They cost only 75c per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


“Peace of Mind”’ 


alivays goes with 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 
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In the Footsteps of the 
Cathedral Builders 


(Continued from page 12) 


“Next to these nine altars was 
the goodly monument of Saint 
Cuthbert in the midst 
whereof his sacred shrine was 
exalted with most curious work- 
manship of fine & costly green 
marble all limned and guilted 
with gold, hauinge foure seates 
or places conuenient under the 
shrine for the pilgirms or sicke 
men sittinge on theire knees to 
leane and rest on in time of 
theire deuout offeringes and 
ferunt prayers to God and holy 
‘St. Cuthbert for his miraculous 
releife and succour which beinge 
neuer wantinge made the shrine 
to bee so richly inuested, that it 
was estimated to bee one of the 
most sumptuous monuments: in 
all England, so great were the 
offerings and jewells that were 
bestowed uppon it, and no lesse 
the miracles that were done by 
Ite te ae: 


And of the Jesus altar, which 
was enclosed with wood screens 
“like unto a porch,” varnished 
with fine red varnish, he con- 
tinues: ‘‘Also there was in ye 
hight of ye said wall from piller 
to piller ye whole storie & pas- 
sion of our Lord wrowghte in 
stone most curiously & most 
fynely gilte, and also aboue ye 
said storie & passion was all ye 
whole storie & pictures of ye xij 
apostles.” 

Who were the architects and 
builders of the cathedrals? Is it 
probable, as’ it is sometimes 
statec|, that there existed a high 
guild of masons in western 
Eur 9}1e who possessed the secrets 
of construction, the appreciation 
of beauty and the almost super- 
natural skill in building, which 
these monuments required? 
Lord Macaulay on the point 
says: “I believe that all the 
cathedrals came into existence 
nearly contemporaneously and 
were built by traveling com- 
panies of masons under the direc- 
tion of a systematic organiza- 
tion.” If this is true then this 
overguild kept its organization a 
secret for no records of such a 
society have been found and it 
must have been a hereditary in- 
stitution, for the cathedrals were 
rebuilt and added to over a 
period of several centuries. 

In any event the dictation of 
the plans were in the hands of 
high ecclesiastical authorities— 
bishops, abbots and priors—and 
the construction was directed by 
clerks and master masons. The 
masons formed an important 
craft which had developed a spe- 
cial class of skilled workers in 


Continued on page 56 
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ESCORIED 
TOURS 10 


Carepe aa 


Under the iaper once Management | 


American ere Travel Dept. 


Planned and conducted by experts, 
these tours offer delightful Summer 
Travels abroad. Interesting itineraries, 
varied as to time, places and costs. 


STANDARD TOURS—high grade— 
unusually appealing itineraries—66days | 
—$1495. Sailings every Wednesday | 
and parares ne 28th to July 16th. | 
Via'the MEDITERRANEAN —June— | 
July. SPAIN, the FRENCH RIVIERA — 
and ITALY, sailings in March and | 
aes Ask for Booklet ‘Europe 
6 WEEKS VACATION TOURS — 
$610. Sailings every Saturday begin- 
ning June 7th. Special Booklet. 
ANNUAL STUDENTS’ TOURS — 
July 2nd to September Ist. Special 
Booklet. 

UNIQUE TOUR TO SCANDINA- 
VIA, July 5th to Sept. Ist. Special 
Booklet. 

VARIED TOURS from LONDON and 
PARIS. Special Booklet. 
EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS — 
Amsterdam in July; with pilgrimages to 
Rome, Lourdes, Ireland. Specicl Book- 


let. 
INDEPENDENT TOURS — To 
Europe at any time—all details ar-~ 
ranged. Booklet. 
DOMESTIC TOURS—Conducted or 
Independent—United States, Canada, 
West Indies, ete. Booklet. 
Information on any of the above offerings 
prompily and fully given -- A 
American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York 
Always carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


What is _ 
your baggage 
worth? | 


ACCIDENT, theft and fire loss are tak-" 
ing daily toll of baggage throughout 
the country. Is yours worth so little that 
you can afford to forward it here and there 
without any thought of its safety? 


The Tourist Baggage Policy of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America offers 
protection against transportation perils 
and assures prompt payment of claims. 
Send the attached memorandum to us to- 
day and _ receive detailed information 
about its advantages. The cost is small. 
Any insurance agent or broker ean get 
you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest}American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


Founded 
1792 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead 


Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. FR-« 


Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 
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Most Luxurious Service 
to Peru and Chile via the Panama Canal 


| : In planning your journey to South America, no 
7 consideration is more important than the vessel that 
| is to be your home for the voyage of several weeks. 

| 


il It is to the comfort of living aboard the “Santa” steamers 
| that the Grace Line trip owes much of its popularity. The 


luxuries that you have pictured as part of the palatial private 
yacht are realized in the appointments of these trim steamers. 
The cabins (all outside) are cozy and homelike. Each meal is 
a dainty feast. Everything contributes to make the voyage it- 
self as pleasant as the days that await you in the South 
American wonderlands. 


‘ Regular fortnightly sailings to PERU and 

| CHILE through the Panama Canal. Reduced 
rates Callao $225; Valparaiso $250. Oppor- 
tunity for stopover at principal cities and to 
visit ancient Inca ruins. Personally conducted 
mi | or independent tours around South America 


a all year. Regular fortnightly sailings. 
S| Write for information and illustrated 
: literature. : 


| GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, 
New York City 


| 


Snapped bya Temple Tour Patron A Scene in Volenaam, Holland 


HOW YOU GET MORE FOR 
YOUR TRAVEL MONEY 


By A Under the same careful American 
1. Experience management for over 15 years, we 
have learned those things that satisfy Americans abroad. 
We require satisfying arrangements for our patrons, 


even at larger cost to us. 4 
. . A force of experts trained in 
2. Organization Temple ideals and working un- 
der an efficient, time-tried system guarantees exemplary 


service. 
The large volume of 


3: Volume of Business our business commands 
respect and preferential treatment from hotel and 
transportation managers abroad. In 1921, 1922 and 
1923 we took more people from America to Europe in 
small personally conducted groups than did any other 
travel agency. 


Write, phone, or call for illustrated booklets: 
No. 24 Europe 1924 No. 33 Foreign Travel Schools 


“TEMPLE 


Make Travel" * 


Boston, Mass. 
443 Park Sa. Bldz. 


Mean More. 


San Francisco 
563-39th Avenue 
Paris 
9 Place de la 

Madeleine 


17 ot Ave. 
New York Chicago 


350 Madison Ave. Chicago Temple 


Wn 
wn 


ROSIE & ; gee 


The Arizona—New Mexico 
Rochies—a region of scenic 
surprises, colorful canyons, 
great forests, high mountains, 
jinteresting Indians ——— 

Off the beaten, path? trips 


Ons 


- low fares most everywhere 


Santa Fe superior service and 
scenery, plus Fred Eee 
Beate assurance of a delightful 

Tip — 


anta Fe - 


Mr.W. J. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager Santa Fe System Lines 
1005 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Please send me Far West picture-folders and details as to cost of trip 
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ALBERT BALLIN 
_DEUTSCHIAND 


N ~ YORK 


Onan AMERICAN LINES © 
hee ; 39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
| 171 W. RANDOL PH SE., CHICAGO: = 250 CALIFORNIA. ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


“UNITED AMERICAN LINES: 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
point service with ‘ 


AMBURG. AMERICAN LINE. 


The 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
KENNELS 


LIEUT. COL., THE HON. R. LYGON 
Managing Director 


ALL BREEDS OF 


DOGS 


SUPPLIED and EXPORTED 


GUN-DOGS 
A SPECIALTY 


INSPECTION 
INVITED 


With every Dog sold, a certificate 
of health signed by a qualified 
Veterinary Surgeon is given, if de- 
sired, FREE of Charge. 


56 Knightsbridge, London, S. W. I. 


Telephone: Regent 2595 


In the Footsteps of the 
Cathedral Builders 
(Continued from page 54) 
stone. No such elaborate archi- 
tect’s plans as we have today 
were in use but the work was 
not done haphazard. The earlier 
continental cathedrals were stud- 
ied, diagrams were made, and|* 
while the buildings, their addi- 
tions and reconstruction, were 
always attributed to the bishop 
or abbot or prior who held the 
chair of authority and the arch- 
itect or designer were never 
mentioned yet there is every evi- 
dence that some craftsman cor- 
responding to the modern archi- 


tect was active in preparation of 


the plans. 


& 


Along the Old Path 
Road 
(Continued from page 30) 


ancient customs, so that the 
labours of the tutti-men are con- 
siderably lightened. 

Thus, amid laughter, merri- 
ment, and mock seriousness, the 
fun is continued until about half 
the borough is visited, by which 
time the tutti-men have taken 
care that all the duty kisses that 
should gratify the ancient in- 
habitants have been adminis- 
tered, as well as certain others 
that are more a pleasure than a 
duty. Certainly they deserve 
well of the town, for the tutti- 
men go through a good day’s 
work by the time dinner is 
served. Then, in accordance with 
the time-honoured precedent, the 
Chief Constable is elected into 
the chair; the great bowl of 
punch is placed on the table after 
dinner, and the various offices 
toasted and replied for. One is 
drunk in solemn silence—that of 
John of Gaunt, the town’s bene- 
factor. All the townspeople 
seem satisfied with their day’s 
carnival, save, perhaps, a croon- 
ing old burgher, who may acca- 
sionally be heard to extol the 
good old days when the punch 
was more potent and flowed 
more freely, and when the newly 
elected officers went home in 
wheelbarrows. 

Guests who appear for the 
first time at this function are 
subject to a quaint penalty. They 
are known as “Colts,” and mid- 
way in the sitting the “shoe- 
smith’? makes his appearance, 
seizes a leg of each of the strang- 
ers in turn, and “shoes” him by 
driving a nail into the heel of his 
footwear. The traditional thing 
for the “Colt,” thus shod, to do, 
is to cry “punch,” whereupon 
the “shoesmith” collects half-a- 
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crown, which goes to provide | 
punch for the company, who 
then sit around the table, smok- 
ing long Broseley clay pipes and | 
discussing the rights and privi- - 
leges of the borough conferred 
by John o’ Gaunt: These form 
a valuable asset, and bring the 
little town an average income of 


some £500. 


I 
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Men and Marriage i in 
Brunei 
(Continued from page 38) 


His concern was very under- 
standable. I, a stranger, had 
surprised a family secret which, 
if it reached certain ears, might 
involve the whole of his family 
in_ruin and disgrace. hi 

The facts were these. The 
silk-clad stranger was an in- 
mate of the harem of one of the 
principal ministers of State. 
She was allowed out from time 
to time under strict guard to 
visit her relatives. And she and 
Pangiran Chuchu had met ac-— 
cidentally and fallen deeply in 
love with each other. A danger- 
ous business in Brunei at that 
time, that of falling in love with 
a prince’s favourite. It meant 
almost certain death to both if 
the secret were discovered. But 
they, it seemed, cared enough 
for each other to risk even that’ 
penalty. And their relatives 
cared enough for both of them 
to try and help them to hap- 
piness. 

Piut gave me an satin of the 
tale as we hurried through the 
palms towards his house. 

Afterwards I was permitted 
to make the acquaintance of the 
lady. Si Ajar, that was her 
name. 

She met me unveiled, seated 
among cushions in an inner 
room. I remember her as one 
of the most stately and beautiful 
women I have seen. Her com- 
plexion, like that of most in- 
amtes of the harem, was fair as 
that of a Spaniard. Her face 
was happy then. But in her 
dark eyes there was a hint of 
recklessness and of tragedy. I 
did not know then what fate 
was to be meted out to her. It 
must have been instinct that 
made me as I looked at her feel 
rather sad. 
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Sailings 

- to and from Europe have been arranged for by the Cunard 
_and Associated Lines during the coming season. 


_ An unusually heavy traffic is anticipated and early reserva- 
_ tions should be made to secure accommodations on 
_ our steamers. 


| Various routes and rates; ae from $115 to $275 and up, 


- according to steamer. 
= 25,642 
Passengers 


t crossed by our ships during 1923 — the largest number 
_ carried by any Line or group of Lines on the Atlantic. 


wei NARD 


and ANCHOR. sream suip LINES 


25 Bro dway New York or Branches and Agencies - 


Not only a sea trip, but an en- 
ING ce cruise—with the thrill 
of going ashore at one colorful port 


Take the after another. Stopoversat the Canal 


Zone (approximately 2 days) and at 


PACIFIC picturesque Central American and 


Mexican cities. Day for day, the 
most economical and most interest- 


ing route to the Coast. 


New York to 
LosAngeles and SanFrancisco 


Via the Panama Canal and Central America 


10,000 tons displacement American Steam- 
ers built specially for the Tropics. All outside 
single and two-bed staterooms—no inside 
rooms or upper berths. Electric fan in every 
room.Swimming tank. Deck sports. Orches- 
tra. Wirelesstouch with the shore all the way. 
Low First Class Fares. 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK, 
S. S. Ecuador, Apr. 11 
S. S. Columbia, May 3 
S. S. Venezuela, May 23 


Additional freight steamers providing weekly service. 


All sailings from Pier 33, Atlantic Terminal, 
Brooklyn. Tickets and information from 
any Steamship, Tourist, Railroad Agent or 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


10 Hanover Square New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 4630 


“Laljornia 


RIDE 


Skyland Trails 


"Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Go out to Glacier National Park this 
summer and know the joy of playing 
atop the Rockies. 


This is a land of fun in the open— 
keen, healthful enjoyment every min- 
ute. Do as you please when you please. 
If you do not care to ride horseback, 
tour over splendid “skyways” in com- 
fortable motor busses—or hike. Mod- 
ern hotels and rustic chalet camps 
insure restful comfort and good meals. 


All expense tours of one to seven 
days or longer if desired. 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and 
Kansas City via Burlington Route— 
Great Northern Railway (Main line) 
to Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland. Enroute to 
North Pacific Coast, Alaska or Cali- 
fornia, visit Lake Chelan and Rainier 
and Crater Lake National Parks. Free 
side trip to Vancouver, B. C. 


For free information or booklets apply any ticket or 
tourist agent or offices Great Northern Railway. 


226 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


708 Empire Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A.J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Route of the Oriental Limited 


See America 
FIRST 


Longacre Building 
New York, N. Y 


516 Railway Exchange 
Kansas City, 
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Going to Europe 
This Summer? 


PLANNING A TRIP 
ABROAD 


Edited By 
EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


This invaluable little guide presents 
in a readily accessible form all the 
information necessary for any one 
planning a trip abroad. Preliminary 
plans are discussed: what equipment 
to take, choice of steamer, carrying 
money, passports; arrangements on 
shipboard; disposal of baggage, mail, fees, etc.; the best ways 
of traveling in Europe and the requirements of foreign coun- 
tries, regarding vises, etc.; what to see abroad; shopping in 
Europe; motor touring; hotels and passing the U. S. Customs 
on return. Pocket size. $1.00. net. 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE 
IN EUROPE By A. B. OSBORNB 


One of the charmingest as well as most useful guides to 
Europe ever written, by a writer who knows the Continent and 
knows what he likes. It is an indispensable volume to those 
prospective voyagers to Europe who are unacquainted with its 
many points of interest and would gain the experience of a 
discriminating and delightful traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


LONDON IN SEVEN DAYS 
PARIS IN SEVEN DAYS 
ROME IN SEVEN DAYS 


By ARTHUR MILTON 


Mr. Milton has humanized the guide book, bringing~ to his 
task the gifts of judgment and selection. These books pre- 
sent the traveler with a week’s programme in each of the three 
great capitals of Europe that is a masterpiece of economy in 
time and effort. The traveler “in a hurry” will find in Mr. 
Milton an amiable and informative cicerone. 12 mo.  Illus- 
trated. Fach $1.50 net. 


AS IT IS IN ENGLAND 


By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


This book, which is written with unusual charm, covers 
those places that give England her greatest individuality—the 
luxuriant countryside with its picturesque villages, its castles, 
its cathedrals, its abbeys and its peaceful landscape. Not in- 
tended to be a guide, but rather to interpret the spirit of 
places and people, it is, however, the best sort of preliminary 
reading for those who intend visiting England and wish to 
know the most interesting places to see. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


NORWEGIAN TOWNS 
AND PEOPLE By ROBERT MEDILL 


This book attempts to visualize, not only the fjords, but 
the cities of greatest interest—Christiania, the Capital, a mod- 
ern city; Bergen, the great commercial port; Trondjhem, the 
ancient and picturesque city of the Vikings; Hammerfest, the 
most northerly town in the world; and Spitzbergen, Norway’s 
new mandate in the Arctic Ocean. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


THE LURE OF THE RIVIERA 
THE LURE OF FRENCH 
CHA THAUX By FRANCES M. GOSTLING 


Two books describing in an informal and thoroughly charm- 
ing fashion the most appealing aspects of the Riviera and the 
chateau country respectively. Illustrated. Each $2.00 net. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF BRITTANY 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


A revised edition of this valuable guide to the picturesque 
towns of Brittany, including a new chapter on motor roads. 
$1.25 net. 


At all Bookstores or from the Publishers. 
In ordering by mail, add 6% for postage. 


Robert M. McBride & Company 
Publishers 7 West 16th St., New York 


TRAV EI 


“GREENWICH HILL 


A New Idea 
In Country Living 


is expressed in Greenwich Hills, situated twenty-eight 
miles from Grand Central Station in one of New 
York’s most beautiful suburbs. It is based on a vision 
of Dr. Charles H. Jaeger of New York, formerly 


Chairman of the Building Committee of the Art Cen- a 


ter, member of the faculty of College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University and nationally 
known as an orthopedic surgeon and amateur pho- 
tographer. 


{The aim of the founders is to 
build in the virgin wooded coun- 
try a colony of representatives of 
the various professions including 
educators, artists, authors, phy- * 

sicians, clergymen, journalists and craftsmen, all of 
whom will be able to contribute to the culture and 
recreation of the community. Each family will have 
an individual home and common interests will be 
focused in a community house, open-air theatre, public 
green, tennis courts, wading pool for children, etc. 


i, able a large tract of unused 

land near the developed sec- 
hy tions of Greenwich with its ex- 
cellent schools and good com- 
mutation service, the residents of the development will 
be in the position of the pioneers in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in the American colonies, able to 
create a community, to translate their dreams into 
houses set in attractive curved thoroughfares instead of 
having to accept either what their forebears planned 
or what professional real estate men force upon com- 
munities today. The residents of the Greenwich Hills 
will be able to exercise self-expression in home building 
and will be assured of congenial neighbors of like in- 
clinations. The community will be an aristocracy of 
good taste rather than an aristocracy of wealth. To 
this end provision has been made for moderate priced 
homes as well as more pretentious places. A commit- 


tee of architects will pass upon the building plans to 


assure a harmonious and beautiful development. 


{The property has already been land- 
scaped, winding roads follow the con- 
tours of the hills, houses have been (— 
built and house sites are available on 
hill tops, sloping meadows and deeply 
wooded tracts that command charming views of the 
nearby hills and valleys and glimpses of Long Island 
Sound a mile away. 


For prospectus and further information address 


Charles Hope Jaeger 
471 Park Avenue 


New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


li, «= AS a result of having avail- | 


1924 


American Visitors to London for the Empire Exhibition should not fail to pay 
a visit to J. C. Vickery’s ‘‘the House for Gifts” and Travel Requisites. 


The finest Collection of Novelties in Europe. 


A Solid Tortoiseshell Manicure Set. 


P : F 
A.Fine Display of Tortoiseshell. peor R ee ends an) many 


varieties and shapes. 


YC winkeERY 
Solid Gold Vanity Case with 
any initial in Diamonds. 


Beautiful Ilus- Miniature Dressing Case for 

trated Catalogue Lady: for the car or train, 

Port Free On etc. A charming variety on 
Request view. 


CVICKERY 


Clock in Folding Leather Case for nen 177 t 183 


Travelling, Writing Table or for Ladies’ Maver Car Companion in palizhed Nyce 
Bedside. Mahogany. Fitted in various styles. WL: 


ByA bpointment 
Siblorsmité eve, oF? ‘the King 
leweller to Ft: 
Shirsmith ta HRP te 


SCOTLAND’S 
|| GRANDEST TOURS 


Wonderful Fiords ’ Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent swift 
Saloon Steamer “Columbia,” viewing the Ship- 
building on the Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, 
and calling en route at the beautiful Clyde Water- 
ing Places of Dunoon and Rothesay, thence by the 
famous Kyles of Bute, Crinan Canal and Firth of 
Lorn. 

. OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA is the grandest 
One-day Tour in the British Isles, visiting ‘Fingal’s 
Cave in the Island of Staffa, St. Columbia's sacred 
Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, and the 
burying place of the Scottish Kings, and passing 
the ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, Ardtorn- 
‘ish, Aros, Mingarry, and Gylen, also Tobermory 
Bay, where lies the Armada specie ship. 

3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Lin- 
nhe and Loch Eil, passing the scenes of the adven- 
tures of Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's famous novel, “Kidnapped, viewing 
Glencoe, the scene of the great massacre, and call- 
ing at the ancient little town of Fort William 
sheltering pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, 
Britain's highest mountain, through the famous 
Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and Lochness, the 
land of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


CAAMERICA'S 
Glorious Past 


America’s early history links up with 


Ww 


Britain’s, and together they go back 
to the time of the Romans. Innum- 
erable relics of the olden days are to 
be found in London-North-Eastern 
Britain. That is why it is called the 
tourists’ “Happy Hunting Ground.” 


KeTcHam 


GENERAL AGENT: 


LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RLY. 
: If th iti r visi Europe is 

311 Fifth Avenue (at Thirty Second St.) Pe ec osct eer tenga ct $4 prin ie to 
DAVID MAC BRAYNE, LTD. 


“THE ROYAL ROUTE” TOURS 
119, Hope Street Glasgow, Scotland 


New York 


Write or call for free Literature 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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“Orient 


DROWSY old Chinese sampan— 
creeping along the harbor—and the 
Canadian Pacific “Empress” Liner swiftly 
passing—it is the Old World meeting the 
New! 
The traveler is spellbound as he absorbs 
the rich wonders of the unchanging East 


Travel in the Orient is as entrancing as 
a tale of the Arabian Nights. For fullest 
enjoyment, there is one best way to go. 


Four splendid Empresses sail fort- 
nightly — from Vancouver, surrounding the 
sightseer in this ancient world with every lux- 
ury of the new—express steamers, from 26,650 
to 21,000 tons, upholding in luxurious service 
the Canadian Pacific standard, and there is 
no better. 


The itinerary provides swiftest 
passage from Vancouver 10 days 
to Yokohama, and then Shang- 
hai, Hongkong and Manila: 


| 7 The 
ry > 
ZZ | a, 
i 
* a 
Canadian Pacific 
Offices all over 
the yvorld 
General Agents 
at 
Atlanta, Ga. 
49 North Forsyth Street 
Boston, Mass. 
. 2 1 405 Boylston Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
160 Pearl Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan at Jackson 
Cincinnati, O. 
Dixie Terminal 
Cleveland, O. 
A 1040 Prospect Avenue 
: Detroit, Mich. 
1239 Griswold Street 
Duluth, Minn. 
Soo Line Depot 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
605 South Spring Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
601 Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
j Minneapolis, Minn. 
611 Second Ave., So. 
Montreal, Can. 
141 St. James Street 
x New York, N. Y. 
Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 


eee before- 
hand of days 


in Fapan, of nights 
in China, of suns 
and moons tha 
merge in the colorfu 
romance of splendi 
dreams 


Locust and 15th Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3.40 Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Ore. 

55 Third Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 

675 Market Street 
Seattle, Wash. 

608 Second Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 

420 Locust Street 
Tacoma, Wash. 

1113 Pacific Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. 

1 King Street, East 
Washington, D.C. 

1419 New York Ave. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

C. P.R. Station 
Winnipeg, Man. 

364 Main Street 


- Titicaca steamer, 


Gastronomic Adven- 


tures In SouthAmerica 
(Continued from page 41) 


are a thin circumference of al- 
most tasteless pith enclosing ab- 
normally large pits. 

Over the cakes and whatnots 
of the street merchants swarms 
the ubiquitous fly, and this leads 
once more to a consideration 
that cannot be wholly alien to 
affairs of the table d’hote. 
“Swat” campaigns have not 
reached to the southern conti- 
nent. Screens are practically 
unknown there. The open-air 
refrigerator of the Yapura, our 
would have 
been as remarkable as it was rare 
had it not been for the qualify- 
ing circumstance that the screens 
were too badly out of repair to 
fulfil their intentions concerning 
marauding insects. We were 
able to peer through gaping holes 
at interesting exhibits of flesh, 
open to all the airs of heaven, 
chilled only by the damps of 
evening, and quick with a moy- 
ing blanket of flies. 

“In Argentina,” commented a 
Peruvian who assisted us in this 
autopsy, not in apology but 
merely in explanation of the gen- 
eral unpopularity of refrigera- 
tion in South America, ‘they 
practice the barbarity of keeping 
meat by freezing it in the frig- 
orificos. But that is only to sat- 
isfy the curious taste of the 
Englishman. Here we find the 
meat sweeter when its essence is 
not frozen away, as in the 
chufus, those hard potatoes of 
the Indians ; when it is mellowed 
by the sunshine and gentle winds 
of the wide sierra.” 

In valedictory to the subject 
that, from its inherent nature, is 
gustatory and procative, it must 
be said that the South American, 
save for the frugal aborigine, 
fares well at table. The author 
of “El Supremo,” that amazing 
novel of Paraguay in a historical 
setting more than a century old, 
comments with a naive insistence 
upon the appetite of the aristoc- 
racy of Asuncion. Meals were 
gargantuan and consumption in- 
credible, particularly of meat. 
This is a propensity that seems 
to have been general, and not to 
have been lost with the flow of 
years. Great appetites are re- 
corded in. Argentina, where the 
gaucho—cowboy of the pampas 
—is wont, even at the present 
high price of meat, to consume 
it in quantities of unheard of 
pounds and calories. 

Between indigestion and its 
attendant ills, however, stands 
mate, the South American tea. 
It is reputed to be a corrective 
for an excessive diet of meat, 
and as a preserver of the race it 
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Notes of the New 


York Theatres 
(Continued from page 50) 


husband from her, and who pro- 
tects a deserter from the army 
and its law only to discover that 
the man she is protecting is the 
son of her husband’s slayer. 
teresting. 


THE POTTERS—at the | / 
Plymouth Theater Na 


The Potters is the romance 
(with a very small “r”’) of the 
great American newspaper 
family. It is one of those plays 
that may be, and unfortunately 
are, spoken of as cross-section of 
American life. It is a play to 
see because it is about all of us. 
Our friends are in it even though 
we may be unwilling to recognize 
ourselves. This play is one of 
the things which the visitor to 
New York should not miss. 


HELL-BENT-FOR-HEAVEN 
—at the Frazee Theater  , 


Here is another mountaineer 
thriller. Feuds and liquor and 
contemplated gun-play mingles 
with religious fanaticism to make 
a lively evening. The action of 
the play takes place within five 
consecutive hours during which 
time so much happens and at sc 
killing a pace that one almost 
wears the arms off his seat. | 


BRIEFER NOTICE 
IN THE NEXT ROOM—at the 
Vanderbilt Theater 


Mystery melodrama unusually 
well acted. 


THE SWAN —at the Cort 
Theater 
Romantic comedy at its most 
intelligent best. Thoroughly fine 


MEET THE WIFE—at the 
Klaw Theater 


Clean and amusing comedy o: 
married life. 


WHITE CARGO—at Daly’s 
Theater 
What the tropics will do to th 
white man. Dramatic and in 
interesting. 


THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES— 
at the New Amsterdam Theate 


The very top notch of musica 
revue. 


| 
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Travel by the famous “O” Steamers of the Royal Mail. De 
Luxe accommodations on the magnificent new Onto. Com- 
fortable moderate priced rooms on the one class cabin 
liners Orca, Orpuna and Orsira. 


A new summer service from New York to England, Ire- 
land and Scotland by the popular cabin liner Orpuna. 
First sailing May 31st. 


CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON HAMBURG 
PLYMOUTH BELFAST GREENOCK 
Write for illustrated booklets. 

“The Comfort Route’’ 


Ryan 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston Street, Boston 
117 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


Detroit, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, Toronto, Halifax 


‘Visit Alpine Canada 
Jasper National Park 


and take the Triangle Tour 


OME to pepe Park and enjoy outdoor recrea- 
tions in the bracing air of the Canadian Rockies. 
Stop at Jasper Park Lodge on Lac Beauvert where 
accommodations for hundreds of guests leave nothing 
to be desired. Hike, camp, climb mountains, go canoe- 
ing, play tennis, dance, rest. 


Summer in the heart of Alpine Canada. Watch the 
morning sun silver a hundred snowy peaks. Visit 
Mount Robson; the Monarch of the Canadian Rockies. 
Ride or hike to marvelous gorges and canons, big glaciers, 
crystal lakes and streams. 


Then take the Triangle Tour through the Rockies and 
the Bulkley valley and down the Skeena to Prince 
Rupert, thence to Vancouver via ocean steamer over the 
smooth waters of the “Inside Passage” —600 miles with 
mountains on both sides—literally by sea through the 
mountains —the world’s most beautiful sea 
trip. Then eastward to Jasper National Park, 
past mighty rivers, over deep gorges with 
Canada’s most impressive mountains stand- 
ing sentinel along the route—a trip of wonder 


and delight. 


, : if 

Canada Welcomes 
UNITED STATES TOURISTS 
No passports required 


Write for full information and descriptive book- 


lets to the nearest office 
® 


Offices 


Chicago—108 West Adams St. Pittsburgh—5o5 Park Bldg. 
Detroit—1259 Griswold St. Portland, Ore.—120'% Third St. 
Kansas City—334-335 Railway St. Paul—Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 


Exchange Bldg. San Francisco—689 Market St. 
Los Angeles—503 So.Spring St. Seattle—9o02 Second Ave. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


. The Largest Railway System in the World 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Boston—294 Washington St. New York—1270 B’way, Cor. 33d St. 
Buffalo—11 South Division St. Philadelphia—4o1FranklinTrustBldg. 


Cincinnati—406 Traction Bldg. Portland, Me.—GrandTrunk Ry. Sta. 
Duluth—430 West Superior St. St.Louis—305 MerchantsLacledeBldg. 
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Ocean lies romance— 
adventure and the greatest 
vacation you ever had. The 
scenes, the sounds, the ex- 
otic colors and customs will 
fascinate you and carry you 
far, far away from every 
care of our Occidental 
work-a-day world. 


Why not investigate the 
Orient when you make 
your vacation plans? Two 
months’ time is enough and 
the minimum cost of pass- 
age is only $300. Send in 
the coupon below. Find out 
about the great U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships operated by 
the Admiral Oriental Line, 
over the “Short Route” 
from Seattle, and by the 
Pacific Mail S.S. Company, 
over the “Sunshine Belt via 
Honolulu from San Fran- 
cisco. Ports of call: Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


The Short Route from Seattle 


17 State Street - = New York City 
112 West Adams Street : i - Chicago 
L. C. Sniith Building - Seattle, Wash, 


Pacific Mail S. S. Company 


The Sunshine Belt via Honolulu from San Francisco 


508 California Street ..... San Francisco, Cal. 
10\Hanover'Square =~ i 9.05 3. . New York City 
503 South Spring Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Consult your local agent 


Free Literature 
SEND THE COUPON 


Send the blank now for 
free illustrated booklets 
describing the treasures of 
the East. Find out the 
amazingly low cost and 
short time taken on 
American ships. Let your 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Bureau 2174 Wash., D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. 1am considering a 
trip to the Orient 


From San Francisco [_] 
From Seattle [} 


My Name ME vie 
Government help you 
lan your trip. , eee ae : een. 2 at 
plan y P — 
Town. ._ iS eS ee 
—_— Saree 


owe it to yours lf to investi- 


Mar del Plata 
The Newport of the Argentine 


yf RE you longing to get 
yp “away”? Do you dream 
of the gay gutter of Latin 
civilization under the semi-tropic 
night—where adventure awaits 


you? 


Then make your plans now for 
atripto South America. It takes 
only 12 days, and is surprisingly 
inexpensive on the great new U.S. 
Government ships of the Munson 
Line. They sail every two weeks 
from New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires and are the finest and fastest 
shipson the route. Tours around 
South America conveniently ar- 
ranged. Investigate without obli- 
gation today. Send for your 
Government’s free illustrated 
literature. 


Munson Steamship Line 
67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Ask Your Local Agent 


FREE LITERATURE 
Send the Coupon 


Beautiful, colored illustrated 
booklets will be sent to you 
free and without obligation. - 
Ask for the new booklet 
“Around South America.” 
Send the coupo 1 today—you 


NPC Oe BLANK 
ry a S. Shipping Board 
Info. Desk 2174 Washington, D.C. 


Please send wi.nout obligation ine LORS eI sovern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. ] am considering a 
trip «& south America (4, to Europe LJ, to the 
f Orient from San Francisco O), ‘to the Orient from 


Seattle ) 


My Name 


Addr tss 


anity offered 
nent. 17) | orate _ 
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(Continued from page 60) 
“HE MUSIC BOX REVIEW 
—at the Music Box 


Elaborate and beautiful review 
little below the Music Box 
tandard. 


VILDFLOWER—at the Casinc 


Old-fashioned musical comedy 
a its second year. 


\EVENTH HEAVEN—at the 
Booth Theater 


Foolish but popular 
drama. 
TOPICS OF 1923—at the 
Winter Garden 
The lowest form of musical 
entertainment. 
SPRING CLEANING—at the 
Lltinge Theater 
Clever 
acted. 


melo- 


social comedy well 


& 


(Continued from page 48) 


now and then of their enemies, 
the mountain lion and the wild- 
‘cat. I*oxes are plentiful, and the 
jvocal coyote wakes the desert’s 
echoes in the night by his variant 
yet ever discordant howls. 

So inhospitable did this region 
seem to the Indians that it was 
rather scantily populated by 
‘them. Several of the Spanish 
‘missionary expeditions reached 
the Gila, but few of them went 
far across it to the north. The 
earliest American pioneers here 
were trappers. These were fol- 
lowed by miners and stockmen 
and finally by farmers. For 
more than fifty years a series of 
courageous but frequently un- 
successful attempts have been| 
made to coax this desert to 
bloom. If present plans for the 
construction of extensive irriga- 
tion canals to be supplied from 
Colorado River should be suc- 
cessfully carried out some who 
are now living may see the tri- 
umphant success of the long 
struggle to make this region per- 
manently habitable. 

The mysterious and interest- 
ing country along the lower Gila, 
with a climate baffling to the 
agriculturist but enticing to the 
health seeker, is gradually being 
populated. In recent years some 
new roads have been built 
through it and old ones have 
been improved, so that travelers 
may now cross it by automobile 
along several routes in safety 
and comfort. The prudent trav- 
eler, however, still prefers to go 
through it forearmed with the 
best information he can get, es- 
pecially if he plans to penetrate 
the country at a distance from 
the through tourist routes. In 


the interest of such traveler the 
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Welcome. 


to New York 


and the. 


Alamar 


71 st STREET AND BROADWAY 
A masterpiece of modern hotel — 
creation. Most convenient, yet 
quiet. A revelation in hospitality — 
and service, offering many innova- | 
tionsincluding Servidors, taxis, etc. — 
Unique Congo Room—Medieval | 
Grilleand Blue Room Restaurants. 


New York’s B: 
latest hotel achievement 


LATZ OWNERSHIP—MANAGEMENT 


‘UROP 


Attractive Tours 
at Reasonable Rates 


Frequent Sailings, Most Complete Itineraries 


Spring - Summer, 1924 


One of the oldest Travel Organizations 
yn the world. 49 years of satisfactory 
experience with the traveling public and 
permanent offices in Europe assure our 
clients many advantages. 

Our Tours have no equal—the personal’ 
attention we give each Tour Suara 
mer best of service throughout. 

na for **Book M" for Details and Rute 


toa Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29, 1925, New Cunard S.S. “Scythia” 


Frank Tourist Co. 
542 Fifth Ave., New York 


219 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 
582 Market St., San Franeiseo 
PARIS Est. 1875 LONDON 


COLLVER-~ 


w) INTERNATIONAL 
A Shield From Travel Troubles 


EUROPE 
United Travel Society Journeys 
$395 to $1295 
“Preparatory Reading” List / 
on request 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Four Months’ Cruise-Tours de Luxe 

leave in May, July and later. Long- 

er Tours leave in August and later. 
“Round the World Right” 


Steamship Tickets 


At Tariff Rates. No Service Charge. 


New Brochures Describe the Tours 


Collver-International Co. 
505 5th Ave., above 42d St., New York 


PACIFIC COAST SUMMER 
TOURS DE LUXE 
Starting June 30th 
Four National Parks 

Canadian Rockies ‘ 
Great Lakes 
FORTY-FOUR GLORIOUS DAYS 
Personally Escorted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joslin who specialize in American 
Tours. 


Write for folders. 


The Joslin Tours, 
Newark Valley, N. Y. 


Wp fl tty, 
yl 


GW 


: Stoke Poges 


Church. 


ROM the rock-bound coast of 
Cornwall to the lovely land of 
Shakespeare, the lines of the Great 
Western Railway Co. traverse the most 
interesting places in England and Wales 


i Historic old Castles, famous Abbey ruins, 
i ' glorious Cathedrals and picturesque old- 
4 world villages are scattered in profusion 
along the lines of this Company. 


Practical suggestions on the most 


| § economical way of visiting them, besides ae 
_ Guide books and Maps, will be supplied west fronts 


on application to : 


R. H. Lea, Generali Agent, 


GREAT WESTERN RLY. CO., 
315, 5th. Avenue, New Yerk, 


and é s oe Sai 4 : 
37, Adelaide Street, East Toronto. ° - . iS : : Maddelen 
— gE Bridge Oxford 


att 


v7, at 


get 


HOTEL CECIL 


Vhs ORS PO ENG LA IND 


will find that the aim of the proprietors and staff of the Hotel Cecil is to provide 
for London’s most distinguished visitors, the same luxury and comfort—the same 
beautiful surroundings, faultless cuisine and service that they are accustomed to 
in their own homes. The world-wide reputation of the Cecil is the pr pf of their 
success. 


Cables “Cecilia, London” 
Write for Tariff to “The National Travel Club” 
7 West 16th Street, New York City 
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IF YOU DO—OR DON’ T— 
READ FICTION 


TLE SHOW YOU 
THE TOWN 


By Elmer Davis 


If you were one of the fortunate ones who shared Heywood Broun’s 
opinion that Times Have Changed was the merriest book of 1923, you 
will delight in this new novel by the same author—an even more rol- 
licking yarn than its predecessor. $2.00 net 


THECSEA 


By Bernard Kellermann 


“This wonderful picture makes one think of Conrad. I know of no 
other man who has got the sea into his book as Kellermann has.”— 
Edwin Bjorkman. $2.00 net 


ANNIHILATION 


By Isabel Ostrander 


“If the season has a better mystery story show, I have not seen it.’’— 
Isabel Patterson in the N. Y. Tribune. $2.00 net 


BRIGHT LIGHTS 


By Robert Orr Chipperfield 


How a harmless passion for paste jewels became a sinister thing 
bringing death in its train. A mystery story. $2.00 net 


MINCE COLLOP CLOSE 
By George Blake 


Startling tales of the Glasgow slums, 
tance. 


CAPTAIN SHAPELY 


By Harold Brighouse 


By long odds the best of Harold Brighouse’s books. Captain Shapely, 
man of fashion and gentleman of the road, is a fascinating hero, 
whose adventures in love and robbery provide gay and exciting 
reading. $2.00 net 


LETTERS of the TSARITSA 
to the TSAR—1914-1916 


with an introduction by Sir Bernard Pares 


The very remarkable letters contained in this volume were written in 
English by the Tsaritsa to the Tsar during the tragic years from the 
beginning of the war to the downfall of the Russian Empire. They 
are historic documents of the first importance, but, more than that, 
they are among the warmest and most intimate expressions of a 
woman’s love and gratitude that have ever been printed. 8 vo. II- 
lustrated. $8.00 net 


AN OUTLAW’S DIARY: 
II, The Commune 


By Cecile Tormay 


A further account of the experiences of this famous novelist during 
the Hungarian revolution. The book is an amazing and bitterly par- 
tisan account of one of the darkest chapters in recent European his- 
tory. Volume I. Revolution. Volume II. The Commune. Each il- 
lustrated. $3.00 net 


ON THE FRINGE OF 
EASTERN SEAS 


By Peter Blundell 


A fascinating picture of life in a seacoast town of Borneo. 
trated. 


SONNETS and VERSE 
By Hilaire Belloc 


A collection of Mr. Belloc’s best poems. 8 vo. Limited edition on hand- 
made paper. $6.00 net. Regular edition $2.75 net. 


MODERN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


By H. C. Walter 


A book for business men and for students of banking, commerce and 
economics which describes the present day workings of the exchange. 
$2.00 net 


At All Bookstores or from the Publishers 
In ordering by mail add 6% for postage 


by a new writer of impor- 
$2.00 net 


Illus- 
$3.00 net 
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Department of the Interior, 
through the Geological Survey, 
has just published a paper that 
shows the character of the coun- 
try, the routes of travel, and the 
watering places along the lower 
Gila and in the region north of 
it. This paper contains road 
logs, detailed route descriptions, 
maps, and miscellaneous infor- 
mation which should be of great 
assistance to travelers. 

The report also gives infor- 
mation that should be of value 
to agriculturists, stockmen, and 
miners in the region, as well as 
to scientific investigators. It 
summarizes the available facts 
concerning the geography, geol- 
ogy, and hydrology of the region 
and includes much that is new. 
Among the special features of 
the report are a description of 
Gila River and its physiographic 
history, by C. P. Ross, a history 
of irrigation along the Gila 
River, by C. R. Olberg, and a 
description of methods of stor- 
ing and utilizing small supplies 
of surface water, by Kirk Bryan. 
The paper is published as Water- 
Supply Paper 498, entitled “The 
lower Gila region, Arizona, a 
geographic, geologic, and hy- 
drologic reconnaissance, with a 
guide to desert watering places,” 
by Clyde P. Ross. 
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New Relief Map of 
~ Alaska 


The Department of the Inter- 
ior announces the publication by 
the Geological Survey of a new 
relief map of Alaska. The scale 
is about 40 miles to the inch 
(1:2,500,000), and the map, 
which is the result of 25 years 
of topographic work in Alaska 
by the Geological Survey, meas- 
ures 30 by 50 inches and is there- 
fore essentially a wall map. The 
water and the glaciers are shown 
in blue, the relief in brown, and 
the names and the other man- 
made features in black. The base 
was compiled by R. H. Sargent, 
and the relief is shown by shad- 
ing done by John H. Renshawe. 
the master hand at this form of 
cartographic representation. 

This map (known as Map D) 
can be purchased for 50 cents 
from the Director of the Geolog- 
ical Survey at Washington, D. 
C. It should not be confused 
with a map of Alaska on the 
same scale (Map E), issued in 
1923, which is sold for 25 cents 
and which does not show the re- 
lief. In this new relief map 
many of the geographic names 
that are shown on the older map 
have been eliminated to avoid 
obscuring the representation of 
the topography. 
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%e EUROPE | 
by MOTOR | 


Adelightfulandinexpen- 
sive way to travel. Com- 
plete freedom of route. 
Leave the beaten paths 
for the unusual and pic- [ 
turesque. Our Motor | 
Service de Luxe elimin- | 
ates allbother withtime- | 
tables, trains, etc. Private | 
cars, expert chauffeur 
guides. 


; ‘ 
Inclusiveratesfortripsor | 
cars for hire any period, 
Itineraries planned by | 
our travel experts orar-_ 
ranged to order for Eng- | 
land and the Continent, | 


Write for booklet with maps 
and detailed information 
FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO, 
LTD.(AmericanCompany) | 
Longacre Bldg., Bway & 42nd, N. Y. 
London Paris’ Brussels Naples 


CLARK’S 5th CRUISE f 


AROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 20, by specially chartered New 
Cunard and Anchor Oil-burning S. 8. ‘‘California,” 
17,000 tons, over a fascinating itinerary, including 
Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian 
Islands. 18 days in Japan and China (Pekin option- 
al,) Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, option 18 
days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, 
Riviera, with stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1250 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc, 
CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, Jan. 31st. 


x0 MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous New Oil-burning 
Cunarder Laconia, 20,000 tons, 62 days’ cruise. 18 
days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, Rome* 
Constantinople, Riviera, etc. $600 up, including 
Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. e expect to, 
carry 600 to 700 passengers. Please ask for the pro- 
gram that interests you. 

Tours to Europe under escort $495 up—your 
own itinerary or ours. Departures frequently from 
April 19th to July 15th. Independent Travel 
Tickets. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y, 


TO EUROPE— 


LONDON, NAPLES, ‘ROME, PARIS, 
FLORENCE, POMPEII, VERSAILLES, 


French and American Battlefields 


30 to 80 days of delightful travel. An un- 
usual opportunity for you to see, at moder- 
ate cost, all that the Old World offers. For 
as little as $425. This sum includes all 
traveling, living and ordinary sightseeing 
expenses. Longer tours up to $1100. Gates 
Tours are planned by skilled experts with 
over 30 years of successful experience in 
giving their patrons comfort and conven- 
ience combined with economy. 
Write today for booklet C-4. Sailings 
from May to September with a range of 
tours from 30 to 80 days. f 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London 


Paris Rome 


CN 
36 Old World Cities on the Same 
Tour that takes you to Paris, 
London and the Mediterranean 


Other tours for as little as $425—30 days 
Hine cass travel. Longer tours up to 


“Write today for booklet C5. 
Sailings from May to Sept. 
GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Moderate Cost’’ 
225 Sth Ave., N. Y., London, Paris, Rome 


EUROPEAN TRAVELLER 


Bryn Mawr graduate, with knowledge of 
French, German and Italian desires posi- 
tion as companion or tutor to European 
traveller. Address, 


Station H, care of Travel Magazine 


See ee 
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‘ORIGINATORS | 
I OF 
'“PLUS-FOURS” 


Originated by us some twenty 
years ago, the design of these 
Knickers is peculiarly our own, 
and the secret of their perfect hang 

| and balance our most treasured 
| possession. 2 


Sporting and workmanlike in ap- 
pearance, their great charm lies 
also in their delightful freedom, 
_ and though ease was the primary 
' object of their voluminous design, 

the resulting lines are distinguished 
and becoming. They make an irre- 
sistible appeal to the Sporting gen- 
~tlemen whose inherent love of free- 
dom does not exclude due regard to 
their personal appearance. 


The “FIELD” writes: 
“West & Son have made us a pair of 
_ their “Plus Four” Knickers. After submit- 
ting them to a severe test, we find they are 
extremely comfortable for Golfing, Fishing, 
Shooting and Walking, keeping their shape 
remarkably after hard exercises in bad 
weather. We can cordially recommend 

them to all readers.’’ 


Patterns and Measurement Form 
Free 


WEST & SON LTD. 


FIELD HOUSE 
152 NEW BOND STREET 


Phone: Mayfair 876. Teles: Wescanad, Wesdo, London 


LONDON, W. I. 


Improve Your Golf 


Golf Clubs and How to Use Them 
By EDWARD RAY 
In this book the former Open Champion of the U. S., dis- 
cusses the uses of the various clubs and the secrets of the 
grips—a subject more vital than most players think. 
75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Driving, Approaching and Putting 
By EDWARD RAY 
Ted Ray has always stood out among great players by the 
individuality of his methods. In this little volume he reveals 
the theory and practice of a master in the arts of driving, ap- 
proaching and putting. A book that is bound to improve your 
game. 75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Golf for Occasional Players 
By A VETERAN 
Are you a casual player? If you are, this book will help 
you. The author believes that the style and swing of a cham- 
pion are not the best for the occasional player and shows why. 
A book crammed with common sense and suggestions. 
75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Golf for the Late Beginner 
By HENRY HUGHES 
The author himself took up golf in middle age and with his 
ae fresh upon him explains the correct principles of 
golf in a way especially helpful to the late beginner. The il- 
lustrations are from photographs showing correct and incor- 
rect methods. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.05 


The Science of Golf 
By P. FOWLIE 

Mr. Fowlie attempts in this book to apply the acid test of 
science to the various theories by which famous players have 
explained their own methods of play. He discusses the grip, 
the swing in all its phases, the follow through, the stance and 
attitude, spared and approached shots and putting.  Illus- 

trated. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.85 


ROBERT. M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET :: NEW YORK 
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WHO INVENTED 
THE MODERN HOTEL? 


HO replaced endless flights of stairs with swift 
elevators? 


Who introduced telephones instead of speaking 
tubes and push buttons?! 


Who speeded up the service—made it courteous 
instead of grudging, intelligent instead of blundering? 


Who took the speculative element out of dinners 
and luncheons? 


Who decided that hotel rooms must be perfectly 
ventilated, neither too warm nor too cold—and that 
a hotel bed should be as inviting and comfortable as 
one at home? 


In truth, the American Public has only itself to 
thank, for it was the discriminating public’s demand 
for modern comfort and convenience—and its appre- 
ciation afteritgot them—that created the modern hotel, 


And it was the United Hotels Company which took 
the modern hotel—with the enthusiastic approval of 
the American Public—and placed it in leading business 


cities outside of the great metropolitan areas. 


THE BANCROFT, Worcester, Mass. 
THE TEN EYCK, Albany, N. Y. 
HOTEL UTICA, Utica, N. Y. 

THE ONONDAGA, Syracuse, N. Y. 


KING EDWARD HOTEL, Toronto, Can. 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT, Hamilton, Can. 


THE CLIFTON, Niagara Falls, Can. 


THE SENBCA, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOTEL ROCHESTER, Rochester, N. Y. 

THE ROBERT TREAT, Newark, N. J. 

THE STACY-TRENT, Trenton, N, J. 

THE PENN-HARRIS, Harrisburg, Pa. 

THY LAWRENCE, Erie, Pa. 

THE PORTAGE, Akron, O. 

THE DURANT, Flint, Mich. 

THE MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL, 
Montreal, Can. 


Under Construction 


THE ROOSEVELT, New York City, N. Y. 
THD OLYMPIC, Seattle, Wash. 
THE NIAGARA, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Projected 


THE ADMIRAL BEATTY,St.John,N.B.,Can. 
THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Paterson, N.J. 


Also ‘‘THE COLONIAL CHAIN” 


UNITED HOTELS £0M ANY 
rk City 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th £ 


EUROPEAN CC “ONDENT. 


7, 
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PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL, Windsor, Can. 


4 
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ROYAL COURT HOTEL 


Sloane Square, Belgravia 
LONDON, S. W. 


A High Class Hotel With Comfort and Refinement At 
Moderate Tariff 


Unique, Open Position 
Full South; Central and Quiet 


All rooms, suites and private bathrooms (with toilet) central-heated and 


with running hot and cold water. 


CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED AND CONSTANTLY 
KEPT UP-TO-DATE 


New Lounge, Drawing Room, Smoking Room and Two New Electric 
Lifts, Ready April, 1924 


Best French Cuisine—Fully Licensed. 


Ideal Hotel for Prolonged Stay. 


Under the personal supervision of the proprietor Mr. A. Wild, 


Swiss, late General Manager, 


Savoy, 


Continental and Mena 


House Hotels, Cairo and Hotel Baur au Lac, Zurich, Switzerland 


Cables: 


Oyaccurtel, Sloane, London 


Philadelphia's newest and mest beautitully 
furnished hotel — where an effort is being 
made to live up to the best traditions of 
Philadelphia institutions; wherein is being 
achieved the accomplishments of courtesy, 
kindness and a spirit of fairness in room 
and restaurant tariffs commensurate with 


the highest class service. 


J. C. Bonner 


Managing Director 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra 
Luncheon, Dinner, Supper. 


ALL ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS IN 


<> re wyay. 


SWEDEN & DENMAR 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
980 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK CITY 
CHR. T. RAVEN. DIRECTOR. 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 

The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“Niagara” (20,000 tons).......... April 9-June 4 
“Makura” (13,500 tons)........... May 7-July 2 


Sail from Vancouver, B C. 


For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 
Can, Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y.. or to 
the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Bullding 

741 Hastings St.. W. Vancouver, B.C. 


UNIVERSAL AUNTS LTD. 
Give persona] service to visitors from 
America and overseas. Trains met. Tours 
arranged. Children chaperoned. Packiny. 
Mending. Dressmaking. Advice and help 
in all emergencies. 
ACCREDITED AGENTS FOR BRITISH 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

Accommodation arrenged. Guides pro- 
vided. Parties chaperoned. 
181 Sloane St., London S. W. 1. Vict. 2548 
48 Dover Street W. 1 Regent 2731 
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Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, ete., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th st., N. Y. _ 


[e)recunnecccsnnoccossenee 


ENGLAND 
Grasmere (Eingli shLakes ) 


PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. On Lake. Ideal 
Situation. Wordsworth’s Land. 

Leamington Spa 
REGENT. Premier hotel of the Midlands. Best 
centre for Shakespeare’s country. Large garage 
adjoining. 

London 

EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every 
wutort. Moderate charges, 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Russel Sq. 7 Hotels 2000 


Rooms. H. and C. Water. Bed and Breakfast, 


$2.00 up. 


Okehampton, (Devon) 
WHITE HART HOTEL. On borders of Dartmoor. 


Main road to Land’s End. Fishing. Garage. 
Oxjord 
CASTLE HOTEL. 20 rooms. Room 5/. Brenk- 


fast 3/6. Lunch 3/6. Dinner 4/. En Pension 15/. 


RANDOLPH HOTEL. 100 rooms. New lounges. 
Central heating. Moderate charges, every comfort. 


__ Torquay 
ROSLIN HALL. ‘Popular Statler Private Hotel. 
Sea front. Cuising a specialty. yarage. 


SCOTLAND 


Oban 
GREAT WESTERN HOTEL. Leading Hotel in 
West Highlands of Scotland. Alex. McGregor, Prop. 


FRANCE 
Atz Les Bains 
SPLENDIDE-ROYAL EXCELSIOR. Famous 
Open-Air Restaurant. Best Hotels. Unique 
Position. 


Calais 
TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only one on 
pier. Facing Boats. Excellent Cuisine. 


; Dinard Brittany 
HOTEL PLAGE.. View on the Beach. Famous 
cuisine. Latest comforts. Moderate Prices. 


Marseilles 
SPLENDIDE HOTEL. 31, Boulevard d’Athenes. 
The newest—The best. 


station 


Nancy 
EXCELSIOR-ANGLETERRE. Opposite 
i water 


Noted for comfort and cuisine, running 


Garage. Maujean, Prop. 
Nice 
HOTEL BRICE. Full South. Every Comfort. 


Garden. Near Sea and Casinos. Special Rates 


. Parts 
HOTEL PALAIS D’ORDSAY. Quai d’Orsay Sta, 


tion. Unique Situation. On Seine. Latest Comfort. 
LOUVRE. Place du Theatre Francais. Central 
location Handsome Restaurant. 


HOTEL TERMINUS. St. Lazare Station. Central 
Situation. Entirely Renovated. 


OU 


Henusnnsnisounnns 


Milano (ola Princtpe Umberto) M 
DU PARC. First class, Latest comfort. Positie 
close station. Pension, Moderate charges. Quie 


Rome 
HOTEL HOSSLER AND NEW YORK, 


Plazz 
Trinite dei Monti, Rome 6. 3 


HOTEL PENSION ALEXANDRA. 
Via Vittorio. Veneto 18. A. Grioni, Prop, 


HOTEL ELYSEE. Via Porta I’inciana. 


i 
\ 


MADEIRA 


BELLA VISTA HOTEL. Rest situation in Islanc 


Terms moderate. Near casino. Pure water, 
SPAIN 
Alhambra-Granada 
HOTEL WASHINGTON IRVING. A. Valvard 
SICILY oO 
Stracusa 
VILLA POLITI. ‘The leading hotel. Splendi 


position. Moderate terms, fel 


SWITZERLAND \ | 
Andermatt Sf 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. Cc. Danioth 
Proprietor. 
Arosa 
HOTEL AROSA KULM, 6150 feet. Leading i 


Sport and Comfort. 


i Basel 
HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL DE Li 
CIGOGNE. 


Engelberg 
HOTELS CATTANI. 


Finhaut (Valats-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain hotel 


Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 
Furka-Gletsch 
HOTEL BELVE'ERE. Auto Mailcoach service 
Gletsch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds. 
Klosters i 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 ft. Fishing 


tennis, climbing, bathing, mountain scenery. 


Lake of Thun 
HOTEL MOY. Oberhofen. Mme. A. Brugger 


Maillat, Prop. 


Lausanne 


HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


HOTEL BEAU-SEJOUR. Every modern comfort 
Park. Tennis. Golf. Quiet 4 min from station 


St. Jean De Lu 
HOTEL DU GOLF. Basses Pyrenees. On the 
beach. Splendid view on Pyrenees. All Languages. 


GRAND HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE. Splendid 
Position on Sea Front. Near Golf Links. 


Vichy 
HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS. 250 Rooms. 
High Class Family Hotel. Facing Park and Casino 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Opposite Railway station. 
Garage. Private Baths. H. Schlagenhauff, Mer. 


KRANSNOPOLSKY. Excellent Cuisine, Cel- 


ebrated Wintergarden Daily Concert. 


ISABEL 
OSTRANDER'’S 


best 


mystery 


“Begins 
with thrills 
and ends with 


thrills.’’ — Atlan- 
ta Constitution. 


All Bookstores, 
McBRIDE, Publisher 


AMSTEL HOTEL. J. Mann, Manager, 


Haarlem 
GRAND HOTEL FUNCKLER. Only first class 
hotel in town. 


Middleburg 
GRAND HOTEL. 


Rotterdam 


HOTEL WEIMAR, All comforts. Finest situation. 
Fine view of river. L. Van der Burg, Manager. 


Scheveningen 
PALACE. Hotel de Luze. All rooms facing the 
sea. Anglo-American Patronage. 


ITALY 


Bordighera 
G. H. BRITANNIQUE. Excellent cuisine. Large 
garden with palms. Facing sea. Baths (Kursaal. 


Milano 
HOTEL MANIN. Quiet and homely. A favorite 
English and American house. Large garden. 
Moderate charges. 


Naples 
G. H. ROYAL. Entirely renewed. H & C water in 
every room. 60 private baths. French restaurant. 
Orchestra. Cables: Royalhot, 
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Lucerne } 
Quai National Wine Cuisine 


BEAU-RIVAGE. 
Cc. Giger, Prop. 


Anglo-American Jl’atronage. 


CARLTON HOTEL TIVOLI First class Amer 
ican family house. Best situation on the lake. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


Leading and mos 
up-to-date Hotel. : 


Lugano 7 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its owr 
beautiful grounds near the lc.¢. Moderate terms. 
a eee 


Montreux 


CONTINENTAL. Best position. All moderate. 


Comfort. Running water throughout. Moderate 
rates. W. Deig, Prop. 
St. Mortiz 


Every window 


THE BELVEDERE. High class, 
Printed tariff. 


shows a thousand dollar picture. 


Social 


PALACE HOTEL. 
Badrutt, 


centre for English and Americans. 
Prop. 


Leading in ese 


Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 feet. 
First class. Most important spa of Switzerland. 


Weesen 
SCHLOSS HOTEL MARIAHALDEN. 


Zuoz (Engadine) 


CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. Phy- 
sician. Hydrotherapie. Best Skiground. Skating. 


Zermait 


HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class Hotels. 
1620M. at the foot of ‘‘Matterhorn & Monte Rosa’’ 


SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL & BELLEVUE. 
Best position. Anglo-American patronage, — 


—_ SK 


ZERMATTERHOF. First class. 1 , 
Commune of Zermatt, Pectin Fine ae 
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ES, you say—and perhaps 

you have if you have been to 
France or if you have crossed on 
the French Line. For then and 
then only do you know that the 
chef’s very happiness depends on 
your delight. 
His soul goes into his cooking. 
Hors d'oeuvres of a_ tartness 
unique, rich soupes au créme, 
Parisian sauces with your fish, 
great roasts done to a turn and 
seasoned to a nicety; salads ten- 
der, delicious little pastries, and 
luscious fruits from the French 
provinces—truly there is a 
zest to the French cooking that 


IN May, the FRANCE, 
famous for its cuisine, 
returns virtually as a new 
ship to the French Line 
service. It has been con- 
verted into an oil burner, 
giving greatly increased 
speed, and has been re- 
decorated throughout, 7 
more cabins and baths 
also having been added. 


Did You Ever 
Enjoy REAL 


| Freneh Cooking ? 


you cannot find here at home. 
This artistry, this wonderful 
mastery of the culinary art you 
will find on the de luxe French 
liners. It is noted among epi- 
cures and a main reason why so 
many discriminating travellers 
cross on the French Line. 

In fact, on the French Line you 
are In Paris'six days before you 
get there, for these magnificent 
steamships are France on the 
high seas. 

Ask the nearest French Line 
office for descriptive booklet and 
details of accommodations, rates 
and sailings. 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices.and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United 


States 


THESE SERVICES: 


New York 
Plymouth Havre 
xpress de Luxe Liners si [ 
PARIS FRANCE a i 
LAFAYETTE bay’ 
= oe 
New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers al 
DE GRASSE LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
oe 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
oe 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
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North African Motor Tours i : 
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